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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Brzezinski talk 


MADISON, WISC. 
DEAR SIR: 


Regarding the remark by Mr. 
Brzezinski in his address of De- 
cember 9, 1977, about a conference 
which met in Berlin exactly 100 
years ago in order to carve up 
Africa (NEWSLETTER, January) I 
venture to suggest, with due re- 
spect, that the remark probably 
was meant to refer to the Congress 
of Berlin of June/July 1878. The 
Congress, however, did not deal 
with African affairs. Its object was 
the reconstruction of the Russo- 
Turkish Treaty of San Stefano. As 
a result of the Congress, a new 
order was established on the 
Balkans. African affairs were dealt 
with at the conference which met 
in Berlin from November 15, 1884, 
to February 26, 1885. It adopted 
the General Act of Berlin which, 
among other things, laid down 
rules about the navigation of the 
Congo and Niger rivers and pro- 
vided that an occupation of ter- 
ritory in Africa must be effective in 
order to be valid. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JOACHIM VON ELBE 


Criticism 


DEAR SIR: 


Several of us representing the 
U.S. Government in Tokyo were 
distressed to discover in the same 
issue of the NEWSLETTER (Decem- 
ber 1977) which carried the recom- 
mendations of the Task Force on 
Affirmative Action an article en- 
titled ‘‘Caribbean Christmas’’ 
which attempted to be funny at the 
expense of Japanese or Japanese- 
Americans by repeating a stereo- 
type that those of East Asian an- 


cestry cannot correctly pronounce 
the English language. Such digs at 
ethnic groups are unworthy of a 
magazine which implies on its 
masthead that its speaks for the 
Department of State. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT M. IMMERMAN 
Labor Attache 


How about a nickname? 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


The name of your publication 
is misleading, as it is very much 
more than a newsletter. | am much 
impressed with the scope of the 
coverage... I will look forward to 
receiving the NEWSLETTER each 
month... 


Sincerely yours, 


DON J. PEASE (D.-O.) 
Member of Congress 
International Relations Committee 


The editor asks: Is there any- 
one else out there who thinks the 
name ‘“‘NEWSLETTER’’ is mislead- 
ing? Any suggestions? 


Suggestion box 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Congratulations on a more 
lively and readable NEWSLET/ER, 
and an improved phcto layout. 
Can I interest you in a proposal I 
made a few years ago but which 
apparently was not taken serious- 
ly? Tired of seeing all those tradi- 
tional photos of chiefs of mission 
presenting awards to employees 
for one thing or another, I sug- 
gested that the NEWSLETTER offer 
a prize for the most original photo 
of an awards ceremony. Someone 


might come up with an improve- 
ment over those stereotypes we 
have become accustomed to see in 
the NEWSLETTER. 


Sincerely, 

YALE RICHMOND 
Director, Office of Eastern 
European Programs 
Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


The editor replies: We prize 
prizes, but our budget makes no 
provision for them. We also prize 
good photos, and contributors will 
be rewarded with a credit line. We 
do not prize ‘‘traditional’’ photos; 
we do use some, but we discard 
most of them. We do prize readers 
like Mr. Richmond, and we hope 
ALL our readers will give us a 
hand as we keep seeking to trade 
1,000 words for each good photo. 


How to find names in the news 


CONGEN RIO DE JANEIRO 
DEAR SIR: 


I just want to express my ap- 
preciation of the new format being 
used in ‘‘Bureau Notes,’’ where 
you are setting out names in all 
capital letters. It certainly makes it 
much easier and enjoyable locating 
names of friends. Congratulations 
to whoever thought up the idea. 


Sincerely, 
MRS. VIRGINIA R. ALDRIDGE 


‘Letter of the Year’ 
EMBASSY SOFIA 
DEAR SIR: 
We have the ‘‘Award for Re- 
porting’’ and ‘‘Secretary of the 


Year,’’ amongst other awards. 


Why not ‘‘Communicator of the 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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ment of State to acquaint its officers and 


employees, at home and abroad, with develop- 
ments of interest that may affect operations or 
personnel. 


NEWS STORIES 
1. Legislation calls for solar energy at 56 posts... 
2. Open forum on promotions 
(see note on THE COVER, below) 
New way to rate Civil Service employees 


There are 11 monthly issues, including a com- 
bined August-September issue. Deadline for 
submitting material for publication is the 20th of 
each month. 


3. 

4. Vance helps fight tax on overseas allowances . 

5. Job-hunting spouses will get State help 

6. Human rights officers assigned to bureaus... . 24 


Contributions from the field may be submitted FEATURE STORIES 
by an Operations Memorandum with the subject 


. The eatery 
title: NEWSLETTER. 


. Two and ahalf homburgs 


4 
2 
3. The ‘‘mayor”’ 
In the Department, contributions should be in 4 
3 


writing and addressed to the NEWSLETTER, 
DGPIPA, Room 3237. The office telephone num- 
ber is (202) 632-2019. PHOTO STORIES 


1. The envoys 
Although primarily intended for internal com- 2. The kitchen 


munications, the NEWSLETTER is available to 3. The brass 
the public through the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 
ington, D.C. 20402. 


. Thegrinch 
“The ultimate diplomacy” 


“American diplomacy”.....33 Length of service cea ies 
Appointments ..14 Newdirectives.......... 
Domestic subscription rate is $12.00 a year. “Ask Dr. Watson” .. 27 Newshighlights 
There is an additional charge of $3.00 for foreign Bureau notes ....65 Obituaries ... 


mailing. A single copy (demestic) sells for $1.10; Education and training .....31 Personnel: Civil Service .. 
(foreign) $1.40. Foreign Service families....22 Personnel: Foreign Service . 


i . THE COVER—The NewsLet 
EDITORIAL STAFF 2 ee TER publishes a transcript of 
e the lively February 17 ses- 


‘ ‘ sion in the Loy Henderson 
Editor Francis J. Matthews Contenines Ret Story 


Executive Editor Sanford Watzman mee eS : begins on Page 5. Excerpts 
Associate Editor Barnett B. Lester Pai an from a statement by Secre- 


= : : tary Vance are on Page 51. 
Staff Writer Caron A.McConnon : Sin See “Pelnone: 


Staff Assistant Donna Gigliotti or ro Goa where the numbers come 
igh ae | from,” Page 53, and ‘“‘Here is 
how State explained need to 
appeal mandatory retire- 
ment case to Supreme 
Court,” Page 62. 





OVERSEAS POSTS 


Solar energy is seen for U.S. embassies, residences 
Legislation could lead to projects at 56 posts around the world 
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EGISLATION under which the 

Department will be installing 
solar energy facilities overseas, in 
U.S. embassies and residences, is be- 
ing acted on in Congress. The meas- 
ure is intended to make the diplomat- 
ic and consular posts ‘‘showcases’’ 
for American technology, to reduce 
energy costs and to improve security. 

The proposed Foreign Mission 
Solar Energy Demonstration Act was 
introduced in Congress in February. 
The Department has been cooperat- 
ing with its sponsors; at their request, 
the Office of Foreign Buildings pre- 
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SOLAR FURNACE—This _installa- 
tion, in the Pyrenees in southern France, has 
(foreground) an array of 63 mirrors (helio- 
stats) that reflect sunlight onto the curved 
mirror surface of the office building (back- 
ground). (Department of Energy photo.) 


pared a list of 146 proposed installa- 
tions in 56 cities around the world. 
Slated for installations are buildings 
that Americans occupy in the follow- 
ing countries: 

e IN AFRICA—Central African 
Republic, Chad, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Malawi, Mauritania, 


Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, 
Zaire and Zambia. 

e IN THE NEAR EAST AND 
SOUTH AsiA—Afghanistan, Egypt 
(at Alexandria and Cairo), Bangla- 
desh, Israel (at Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and Rabat), India (at New Delhi, Cal- 
cutta and Madras), Iran, Nepal, Pak- 
istan (at Karachi and Islamabad), 
Saudi Arabia, Sri Lanka, Syria and 
Tunisia. 

e IN EAST ASIA AND THE 
PACIFIC—Australia, Indonesia, 
Korea, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand. 
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¢ IN LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
CARIBBEAN—Bahamas, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, Peru and 
Venezuela. 


The pending bills in part are an 
outgrowth of a recent study prepared 
by Congress’ Office of Technology 
Assessment. The study is said to be 
the most exhaustive analysis of 
small-unit solar technology ever 
published. Most of the findings ap- 
plied to domestic use of solar energy. 
But the study also concluded that so- 
lar energy technology would be ‘‘par- 
ticularly attractive in developing na- 
tions.’” One section said: ‘‘The inter- 
national utilization and impact of so- 
lar energy may depend critically on 
U.S. initiatives over the next few 
years. In most areas, U.S. research is 
the most advanced in the world, so 
many nations will look to the U.S. for 
guidance in this field. A U.S. com- 
mitment to solar power would en- 
courage foreign commercialization of 
the technology, if only by giving it 
prestige.”’ 

Under the legislation, Secretary 
Vance must give priority to the selec- 
tion of projects in less developed 
countries. Any actual installations 
and funding proposals would have to 


be based on an engineering study of 


each project, the Department pointed 
out. 

Included in the Office of Foreign 
Buildings list of proposed installa- 
tions are 16 major projects involving 
various forms of energy. They are 
slated for office buildings, com- 
pounds or communications centers in 
Brasilia (solar absorption or organic; 
photovoltaics, or possibly wind); 
Nouakchott, Mauritania (wind- 
powered generator; solar system); 
Niamey, Niger (solar system); Islam- 
abad, Pakistan (solar system, photo- 
voltaics); New Delhi (solar system); 
Tehran (solar system); Dakar, Sen- 
egal (solar photovoltaics); Cairo (so- 
lar system—for installation in the 
new office building, about 1980); 
New Zealand (solar wind power); 
Manila (solar absorption); Nairobi, 
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Kenya (photovoltaics); and Lilongwe, 
Malawi (photovoltaics). Estimated 
cost of these major projects is 
$4,400,000. 


In addition, 50 posts around the 
world are slated to have solar domes- 
tic hot water installations in resi- 
dences, if the legislation is passed. 
Listed below are the posts and the 
number of families that may be 
served at each post (the estimated cost 
of these projects is $524,000): 

Bangui, Central African Repub- 
lic, 3; Ndjamena, Chad, 3; Addis 
Ababa, 4; Libreville, Gabon, 1; Ac- 
cra, Ghana, 1; Conakry, Guinea, 1; 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 1; Nairobi, 2; 
Tananarive, Madagascar, 1; Lilong- 
we, 2; Nouakchott, 1; Lagos, 
Nigeria, 3; Kigali, Rwanda, 1; Dakar, 
2; Kinshasha, Zaire, 3; Lusaka, Zam- 
bia, 3; Nassau, Bahamas, 1; Bridge- 
town, Barbados, 1; La Paz, Bolivia, 
1; Brasilia, 3; Recife, Brazil, 1; 
Havana, 1; Quito, 1; San Salvador, 1; 
Port au Prince, Haiti, 1; Mexico City, 
is Lima, Peru; 2; Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1; Canberra, Australia, 4; 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 4; Seoul; 5; 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 2; Manila, 
4; Singapore, 2; Bangkok, 4; Kabul, 
Afghanistan, 5; Cairo, 4; Alexandria, 
2; New Delhi, 6; Calcutta, 2; Madras, 
India, 1; Tel Aviv, 20; Jerusalem, 1; 


WIND POWER—A large wind tur- 
bine generator is supplying part of the elec- 
tric power used by the people of Clayton, 
N. Mex. (Department of Energy photo.) 


Rabat, Israel, 5; Kathmandu, Nepal, 
2; Karachi, Pakistan, 5; Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia, 3; Colombo, Sri Lanka, 2; 
Damascus, 1; and Tunis, 4. 

The Office of Foreign Buildings 
estimated that initial surveys, selec- 
tion of engineers and travel expenses 
would cost another $76,000, thus 
bringing the total cost of the planned 
installations to about $5,000,000.The 
legislation authorizes this sum for the 
new fiscal year, beginning October 1. 


Serving as models for the global 
project are the Department’s installa- 
tions in Israel. In April 1975, State in- 
stalled Israeli-manufactured solar 
domestic water heaters at two U.S.- 
owned residential properties in Tel 
Aviv. By December 1975, the em- 
bassy reported that each of the two 
residences had saved between $300 
and $400 by using solar energy for 
electricity for hot water. Each in- 
stallation had cost about $1,200. ‘‘If 
similar systems were installed at 26 
other residences,’’ the embassy point- 
ed out, ‘‘substantial additional sav- 
ings of approximately $7,800 to 
$10,400 per year in utility costs could 
be achieved.”’ 

The Department has funded two 
other installations, similar to the Tel 
Aviv projects, at the compound in 
Nouakchott, Mauritania. The instal- 
lations, of American manufacture, 
had not been completed as of late 
January. However, the Department 
expects ‘‘large savings’’ because elec- 
tricity in Nouakchott is expensive. 


The Office of Foreign Buildings 
believes that solar heating and cool- 
ing could be utilized in such areas as 
Brasilia, Tehran or Jidda for office 
buildings, residences, ‘‘or possibly the 
entire needs of the communications 
center.’’ Also, it is studying the feasi- 
bility of installing wind-powered gen- 
erators in selected areas that have 
fairly steady winds, such as Nouak- 
chott or Wellington. ‘‘Wind powered 
generators could provide most of the 
electricity for the communications 
center or other building needs,’’ the 
office pointed out. 





OVERSEAS POSTS 


In areas such as Nairobi, Niamey 
or Islamabad, electrical power could 
be generated directly by photovoltaic 
methods. Presently, photovoltaics are 
expensive. However, as manufactur- 
ing costs are reduced these units could 
become economically feasible. (Pho- 
tovoltaics have to do with the genera- 
tion of an electromotive force, in re- 
sponse to visible or other radiation.) 


The solar energy bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Clifford P. 
Case (R.-N.J.) with Charles H. Percy 
(R.-Ill.) as co-sponsor. It was intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
James P. Jeffords (R.-Vt.), with Rep- 
resentative Leo J. Ryan (D.-Calif.) as 
co-sponsor. 


Senator Case 


Representative 
Jeffords 


Congressman Jefford’s bill, 
H.R. 10699, is intended as part of the 
State Department’s authorization act 
for fiscal year 1979. Hearings on the 
bill have been held by the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organization, 
House Committee on International 
Relations. A provision says that any 
project should be similar to those that 
have been demonstrated by the De- 
partment of Energy (or its predeces- 
sors) to be ‘‘reliable, maintainable 
and technically feasible.’’ The bill 
cautions that any project selected 
‘shall be adaptable to the local 
resources, climatic conditions, and 
economic circumstances of the host 
country.”’ The Secretary of State 
must also take the necessary steps to 
insure that any project is ‘‘demon- 
strated to, and available for inspec- 
tion by’’ officials and other citizens 
of the host country. 


Appearing before the House 
Subcommittee on International 
Organization on February 7, Con- 
gressman Jeffords asserted that his 
bill has a number of purposes. ‘‘First 
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and foremost,’’ he said, ‘‘it is de 
signed to help us move to a position 
of leadership in implanting these 
technologies, at a much faster rate 
than is currently the case, across the 
globe. . . . It is altogether proper and, 
I think, necessary for us to demon- 
strate our technological capacities to 
accelerate the solar transition across 
the world.”’ 

Senator Case, in a speech on the 
Senate floor on February 1, declared 
that the use of American technology 
at U.S. diplomatic posts is intended 
to serve as a ‘‘showcase’’ for the 
technology, and to demonstrate to 
the host countries how American 
technology can be used in their coun- 
tries to help solve their energy prob- 
lems. He said: ‘‘In the process, it is 
intended to broaden the demand for 
this technology and thereby reduce 
production costs for the benefit of 
both domestic and foreign customers. 
At the same time, it is intended to 
make U.S. diplomatic posts more 
energy self-sufficient and less reliant 
on interruptible local energy supplies, 
thus providing an added degree of 
security vital to the operation of sen- 
sitive systems within U.S. missions 
abroad.”’ 


Senator Percy, co-sponsor, 
noted that the bill gives priority to the 
selection of projects in less developed 
countries. He said many of these na- 
tions are seeking to escape their ener- 
gy dilemma ‘‘by turning to rapid ex- 
pansion of nuclear power. And for 
obvious reasons, this alternative 
causes great concern to all of us in- 
terested in a safe and peaceful world. 
It is my belief that recent Third 
World interest in nuclear power could 
be diminished if the superiority of 
nonnuclear options were to be dem- 
onstrated in an objective way. The in- 
stallation of solar and other renew- 
able energy sources in U.S. buildings 
in these countries could provide such 
a demonstration.’’ 

The Senator noted there is a 
great potential demand for alterna- 
tive energy technologies ‘‘right here 
in the United States.’’ Visible proof 
of the viability of such technologies, 
he added, would stimulate their do- 
mestic use, and provide additional 
markets for those American indus- 
tries producing these technologies. 
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SOLAR ENERGY—An array of pho- 
tovoltaic cells on roof of the Museum of 
Science and Industry, Chicago. The installa- 
tion converts solar energy to electricity that 
operates displays in an exhibit. (Argonne 
National Laboratory photo.) 


Overseas posts to get 
smoke detectors 


The Department is initiating a 
program to provide smoke detectors 
to overseas posts, with the first ship- 
ment due to arrive in the spring. They 
are to be installed in every bedroom, 
hallway and laundry area in Govern- 
ment-owned, long-term leased quar- 
ters abroad, under criteria established 
by the National Bureau of Fire 
Underwriters and the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Under a parallel program, spon- 
sored by the Department’s regional 
bureaus, the battery-operated detec- 
tors also will be placed in quarters 
that are under short-term lease or 
allowances. State recently sent a cir- 
cular airgram and fire safety check- 
list to overseas posts, to be completed 
for each office building and annex. 
The information will be analyzed in 
the Department by the Bureau of Ad- 
ministration’s working group on fire 
safety standards and criteria. 

The group was established last 
year to review fire safety practices, 
and to issue guidelines which can be 
adapted by the posts to provide an 
adequate fire safety program. The 
guidelines also will help posts obtain 
self-inspection capability. The com- 
pleted checklists will be used as one of 
the bases for the working group’s 
guidelines. @ 
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OPEN FORUM 


Read, Barnes confront and answer questions on promotions 
State Department employees ‘fire away’ at top management officials 


On February 17, in the Loy 
Henderson Conference Room, For- 
eign Service and Civil Service person- 
nel were given an opportunity to hear 
the Department’s leadership expound 
on ‘‘Advancement Opportunities: 
Present Constraints and Future Op- 
portunities.’’ The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Secretary’s Open Forum. 
What follows is a complete tran- 
script, not only of the impromptu 
opening statements by Deputy Under 
Secretary Benjamin H. Read and Di- 
rector General and director of per- 
sonnel Harry G. Barnes Jr., but also 
of the questions and answers that fol- 
lowed. The meeting, attended by an 
overflow crowd, was opened by 
Douglas S. Kinney, chairman of the 
Open Forum. 


(Related stories on Pages 51, 53, 62) 


r. KINNEY: . . . The important 
thing in this format is that you 
are participants, not an audience. 
Our guests today are Ben Read, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for 
Management, and Harry Barnes, Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service 
and director of personnel. Neither of 
the job descriptions that go with these 
titles carry an obligation to play 
Christian to our lion. They are here at 
their own instigation, and out of the 
desire to meet with you and talk with 
you about the problems facing the 
Department and the Foreign Service. 
Under Secretary Read is a for- 
mer executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment; was the first director of the 
Woodrow Wilson Center at the 
Smithsonian; and most recently, 
served as president of the German 
Marshall Fund. Ambassador Barnes 
is a career minister of the United 
States and, in over 10 Foreign Service 
assignments, has mastered three hard 
languages and served as DCM in 
Kathmandu and Bucharest and as 
ambassador to Rumania. They are 
here, as I mentioned, because they 
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Ambassador Barnes, \ieft, and Deputy 
Under Secretary Read at Open Forum ses- 
sion. ‘‘It may be a year before we have the 
final verdict [from] the Supreme Court,’’ 
Mr. Read said, referring to retirement case. 


want to be here. Both have consulted 
widely with the personnel of the De- 
partment and the Service, and see 
today’s session as a chance to contin- 
ue those consultations, a chance to 
discuss not only the problems but so- 
lutions. 

I’m encouraged by the present 
activism, and there’s a good deal of it 


in the building and abroad on man- 


agement and personnel issues. I 
would comment personally that 
there’s only one strain of it I’m not 
happy with, and that’s the number of 
solutions that come out of other peo- 
ple’s hides. I think, as long as things 
are done at the expense of other 
groups in personnel and management 
areas, that we’re in a zero-sum game, 
with a difference that it’s possible 
that no player will win. I think the 
willingness of our guests to come 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Civil Service employees to be rated on new form 
‘Work requirements’ must be spelled out; EEO section added 


(See forms on Pages 34-37) 


HE DEPARTMENT has adopt- 
a a completely revised system 
for arriving at annual performance 
evaluations of each Civil Service em- 
ployee. A new form implementing the 
plan spells out actions that must be 
taken immediately—as part of a re- 
quired, programmed year-long dia- 
logue between employees and their 
supervisors. Ambassador Harry G. 
Barnes Jr., State’s new personnel di- 
rector, said: ‘‘The old system has 
been looked at and found wanting. 
We now have a procedure that, 
among other things, assures constant 
communication, and emphasizes not 
only an employee’s performance but 
also his or her potential.’’ 


Some highlights of the plan: 

—‘‘Within 45 days from the be- 
ginning of the rating period [January 
1, 1978],’’ supervisors and their sub- 
ordinates are to agree on a listing of 
‘*W ork Requirements (Duties).’’ This 
session becomes the first of four for- 
mal one-on-one conferences culmi- 
nating in the annual rating. 

—A ‘‘Performance Improve- 
ment’’ section, on Page 2 of the 
four-page form, calls on the rating 
officer to ‘‘indicate ways in which the 
employee’s performance... needs to 
improve,’’ and to ‘‘indicate specific 
measures taken or planned to increase 
the employee’s effectiveness.’’ This 
part must be completed for employ- 
ees who are given low marks on dis- 
charging ‘‘Work Requirements.’’ 

— Another new section is headed 
“*FEO [Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity] Participation.’’ It says: ‘‘Briefly 
comment... on the extent to which 
the employee demonstrated fair and 
equal treatment to all persons. Give 
examples if appropriate. For supervi- 
sors, comment on the degree of equal 
employment consideration given in 
job assignments, award nominations, 
merit promotion panel selections, 
cic 
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—Persons whose work is found 
to be better than ‘‘satisfactory,’’ but 
less than ‘‘outstanding,’’ may be 
given a new adjective rating—‘‘excel- 
lent.’” This becomes a fourth cate- 
gory for rating officers to use. Con- 
tinuing as the lowest is ‘‘unsatisfac- 
tory.”’ 

—Supervisors inclined to rate 
their subordinates as ‘‘outstanding’’ 
or ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ will be spared 
much of the paperwork that was de- 
manded of them under the old sys- 
tem. They will not be required to at- 
tach a separate sheet to the form in 
support of the ratings. 


“Work Requirements” 


A new Foreign Affairs Manual 
(FAM) Circular [No. 738A], being 
distributed with the form to each Civ- 
il Service employee, states: ‘‘Within 
45 days of the beginning of the rating 
period, the rating, reviewing, and 
rated employees should reach agree- 


NEW CIVIL SERVICE FORM—Ambas- 
sador Harry G. Barnes Jr., director of per- 
sonnel, reviews document with two persons 
who helped develop it—Eleanor M. Clif- 
ford, \eft, and Lucille Noel, Office of Per- 
formance Evaluation. 


ment on a written description of the 
employee’s duties and performance 
goals for the current rating period. 
This should be prepared by the rating 
official in consultation with the rated 
employee and reviewing official. The 
work requirements statement may be 
amended, as necessary, with assump- 
tion of additional duties, or other cir- 
cumstances which warrant a review of 
performance against the standard of 
work expected of the employee. It is 
also desirable that all position de- 
scriptions be revised accordingly to 
reflect, as appropriate, any changes 
made in the work requirements 
statements. Supervisors are expected 
to review performance with employ- 
ees at least twice during each regular 
rating period.’’ 

These two conferences, then, in 
addition to the one at the beginning 
of the year and the final consultation 
which necessarily accompanies com- 
pletion of the form at the end of the 
year, bring to four the number of dis- 
cussions that are mandated under the 
plan between supervisors and subor- 
dinates. The dates of such ‘‘periodic 
discussions’’ must be noted on the 
form. 

Rating officials are to be specifi- 





cally responsible for: ‘‘(1) Insuring 
that the rated employee clearly under- 
stands the duties and the require- 
ments for satisfactory performance; 
(2) Discussing on a periodic basis the 
rated employee’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, and ways to improve per- 
formance and increase opportunities 
for career advancement; (3) Giving 
recognition for superior perform- 
ance; (4) Taking appropriate action 
on an employee whose performance is 
marginal or unsatisfactory, or whose 
performance or behavior indicates 
the need for special counseling, medi- 
cal treatment, or disciplinary action; 
(5) Preparing written periodic evalua- 
tion reports assessing each employ- 
ee’s performance and assigning an 
adjectival rating; and (6) Discussing 
the contents of the report with the 
employee and giving the employee an 
opportunity to see the report and 
comment on it in writing.”’ 

The employee’s performance 
with respect to each of the ‘‘Work 
Requirements’’ is to be graded in an 
adjoining column on the form—on a 
continuum of | through 5. The digits 
are assigned these values: ‘‘1. Unsat- 
isfactory—Performance is seriously 
deficient and clearly fails to meet 
minimum requirements. Urgent cor- 
rective action is needed to improve 
performance; 2. Marginal—Per- 
formance is marginally satisfactory 
and needs substantial improvement 
to meet requirements fully; 3. Satis- 
factory—Performance _ substantially 
meets or slightly exceeds require- 
ments; 4. Excellent— Performance 
considerably exceeds requirements in 
many respects, but is not at Outstand- 
ing level; 5. Outstanding—Perform- 
ance far exceeds requirements in all 
respects.”’ 


“Performance Improvement” 


An instruction sheet accompany- 
ing each form states: ‘‘Section 1.C— 
Performance Improvement. Areas of 
performance needing improvement 
should be discussed with the employ- 
ee as early as possible in the rating 
period. Comments in this section 
should reflect how well the employee 
responded to suggestions on how to 
improve effectiveness, and should in- 
dicate where additional effort is 
needed. This section must be com- 
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TALENT 
WANTED 


Hey, we need you! 


The NEWSLETTER has 
immediate openings for: 


Guest cartoonists — 

To try their hand at drawing an editorial 
cartoon, a humorous cartoon. . . or even 
(we stoop to this) a comic strip... 


Poets— 

To capture the milieu of our posts around 
the world; to bathe us in the imagery of life 
in the Foreign Service—and (oh yes!) the 
domestic bureaucracy... 


Photographers — 

To help us smuggle in better pictures, 
thereby aiding and abetting us in our heroic 
campaign against official photographs 
(some of which we do print willy-nilly) . . . 


Authors — 

Of serious essays, articles about Depart- 
ment operations, stories on the people at 
State, etc. (The ‘‘etc.’’ extends all the way 
to crossword puzzles and other such trivia) 


These NEWSLETTER ‘‘jobs’’ 


PAY NOTHING 


(But you do get a byline and a letter of 
thanks from the NEWSLETTER editors.) 


LIMITED OFFER: We promise to auto- 
graph the first 100 such letters that we send 
to our contributors!!! 


Send queries to: 


M/DGP/PA 
Room 3237 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 


(Weare an Equal Opportunity Employer) 


pleted whenever a rating at the 1 or 2 
level is given in section 1.A.2. If no 
improvement needed, write ‘None.’ ”’ 


Equal Employment Opportunity 


The circular states: ‘‘The princi- 
ples of equal treatment and opportu- 
nity apply to all persons, and the fur- 
therance of these objectives is the re- 
sponsibility of all employees. Rating 
and reviewing officials should com- 
ment, as appropriate, on the rated 
employee’s furtherance of equal em- 
ployment opportunity (fairness to 
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minority groups, women, and all em- 
ployees in making selections, in en- 
couraging and recognizing achieve- 
ments, and in sensitivity to develop- 
mental needs).”’ 

The document continues: ‘‘An 
outstanding rating must also include 
a statement that the employee dem- 
onstrated fair and equal treatment of 
all persons and an awareness of the 
objectives of equal employment op- 
portunity. If the employee is a super- 
visor, section IE must indicate out- 
standing performance in efforts to 
further equal employment opportuni- 
ty:”’ 

Elsewhere on the circular, a sep- 
arate ‘‘EEO Note’’ states: ‘‘An eval- 
uation of equal employment oppor- 
tunity performance should be based 
on what can reasonably and realisti- 
cally be expected of the supervisor 
during the evaluation period. A rat- 
ing of excellent or outstanding is not 
precluded simply because circum- 
stances beyond a supervisor’s control 
severely restrict the opportunity to 
demonstrate noteworthy accomplish- 
ment in the area of equal employment 
opportunity. In such circumstances, a 
supervisor’s performance with regard 
to equal employment opportunity 
could merit an excellent or outstand- 
ing rating, based on attitudes, efforts, 
and support for the equal employ- 
ment opportunity program which de- 
monstrably exceed normal expecta- 
tions.”’ 


“Outstanding” and “Excellent” 


These terms are defined in the 
circular as follows: ‘‘An outstanding 
rating may be assigned only when all 
aspects of performance not only ex- 
ceed normal requirements, but are 
outstanding and deserve special 
commendation. All duties performed 
by the employee must be evaluated at 
the 5 level in section IA2 of Form 
OF-196. The level of performance 
must be sustained throughout the 
rating period (6 months as a mini- 
mum); achievement must be the result 
of positive and constructive effort, 
with recognizable results. Excellent 
[means that] over-all performance is 
superior and each aspect of the posi- 
tion is performed in a commendable 
but not necessarily outstanding man- 
ner. All duties performed by the em- 
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ployee must be evaluated at the 4 or 5 
level in section IA2 of OF-196. This 
level must be sustained throughout 
the rating period (6 months as a 
minimum).”’ 

Certain benefits will accrue to 
employees who win ‘‘outstanding”’ or 
‘*excellent’’ ratings. ‘‘During the pe- 
riod the rating is in effect,’’ the circu- 
lar says, ‘‘a rating of excellent adds 2 
years’ service and a rating of out- 
standing adds 4 years’ service to an 
employee’s service computation date 
when the employee’s relative reten- 
tion standing is determined under the 
reduction-in-force regulations. An 
employee receiving an excellent rating 
also receives a certificate of excellent 
performance signed by the Director 
General of the Foreign Service and 
Director of Personnel. An employee 
who receives an outstanding rating 
receives a certificate of outstanding 
performance signed by the Secretary 
of State. These certificates must be 
obtained by the bureaus and offices 
for presentation to employees. In ad- 
dition, the rating official may recom- 
mend the employee for an award un- 
der the Incentive Awards Program.’’ 


Paperwork 


‘*Outstanding’’ and ‘‘unsatisfac- 
tory’? ratings, while requiring 
‘*thorough explanation,’’ may be jus- 
tified by the rating officer on the 
form itself—rather than on a separate 
sheet of paper—in a half-page section 
headed ‘‘Narrative Comments.’’ 
These comments relate to the ‘‘Work 
Requirements,’’ and are required for 
all employees, whatever their rating. 

In addition, a new form, ‘‘Eval- 
uation of Probationary Employee,”’ 
eliminates the necessity for preparing 
full ratings of persons in this cate- 
gory. 

There is another new form as 
well—the ‘‘Unsatisfactory Perform- 
ance Warning Notice.’’ The circular 
states: ‘‘An employee may be rated 
unsatisfactory only after a 90-day 
warning period and a reasonable op- 
portunity to demonstrate satisfactory 
performance. . . The warning notice 
must be made in writing by the rating 
official [on the form].’’ It must then 
be approved by the executive director 
of the unit where the employee 
works. This official is obliged to con- 
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sult with the Bureau of Personnel. 

The executive director must ap- 
prove all ratings, except ‘‘satisfac- 
tory’’ and ‘‘unsatisfactory,’’ before 
they can be made part of the official 
files. If this official, says the circular, 
“‘determines that the justification 
fails to support the excellent or out- 
standing rating, [then] the rating offi- 
cial should receive an opportunity to 
strengthen the statement. If the final 
decision is to disapprove, a statement 
from the executive director assigning 
a satisfactory rating for the period is 
placed in the [file] in lieu of the disap- 
proved rating. The executive director 
must inform the rating official in 
writing of the reasons for disapprov- 
al.”’ 

The circular continues: ‘‘When 
an unsatisfactory rating is not ap- 
proved, the warning notice is de- 
stroyed, and a statement from the ex- 
ecutive director assigning a satisfac- 
tory rating for the period is placed in 
the OPF in lieu of the unsatisfactory 
rating. The executive director must 
inform the rating official in writing of 
the reasons for disapproval. A copy 
of the memorandum and of the state- 
ment assigning the satisfactory rating 
shall be furnished to the employee.”’ 


Another section of the form asks 
these questions: ‘‘Does the employ- 
ee’s position description reflect duties 
actually performed?’’ and ‘‘Does the 
employee have a copy of the current 
position description?”’ 

The single new form replaces the 
two that were used in 1977—one for 
employees of Grade GS-7 and above, 
and the second for GS-6s and below. 
The 1977 form was based on one that 
came into use in the Department 13 
years ago. 


Christopher opens 
inspector conference 


Deputy Secretary Warren Chris- 
topher, kicking off the recent Inspec- 
tors Conference, asserted that he and 
Secretary Vance continue to rely on 
inspectors’ reports as a ‘‘very special, 
valuable tool’’ in managing the De- 
partment. He said he would seek 
ways to strengthen follow-ups to the 
reports. Mr. Christopher asked the 
group, headed by Inspector General 


Robert M. Sayre, to carry a number 
of messages with them to the field. 
Among these were: 

—The concern of the Secretary 
and Deputy Secretary about issues 
affecting morale in the Department 
and the Foreign Service; 

—The need for ambassadors to 
carry out fully the President’s recent 
letter on ambassadorial authority and 
responsibilities in managing their mis- 
sions; 

—The ‘‘complete commitment’’ 
of the Department to human rights, 
and the need for ‘‘the best thinking 
and efforts of the Service to achieve 
their full foreign policy potential;”’ 
and 

—The growing importance of 
the consular function and, his per- 
sonal concern to make our consular 
services ‘‘the very best possible.”’ 

The Deputy Secretary also em- 
phasized the stringency under which 
the Department would be operating 
in the foreseeable future. This applies 
both to positions and money, he said. 
In a later presentation, Deputy Under 
Secretary Benjamin H. Read told the 
group that this would require ‘‘con- 
tinuing belt-tightening.’’ Changing 
needs, he said, would have to be met 
within a 23,000-position ceiling. 


New office designation 


The Office of Inspector Gener- 
al, Foreign Service, has become the 
Office of the Inspector General, ef- 
fective February 1. The change of 
name reflects the fact that the office 
is responsible for inspections both in 
the Department and at Foreign Serv- 
ice posts. 


Press office is shifted 


The Office of Press Relations 
has been shifted from the Office of 
the Secretary to the Bureau of Public 
Affairs. In other actions involving the 
bureau, the names of three of its con- 
stituent units have been changed. The 
Office of Media Services has become 
the Office of Public Communication; 
the Media Liaison Division has be- 
come the Special Projects Staff; and 
the Public Correspondence Division 
has become the Correspondence 
Management Division. 
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Administration is not 
backing the proposal 
to tax allowances 


A proposal to tax overseas 
allowances— particularly the housing 
allowance—came to life again recent- 
ly, but it was slapped down with a 
strong assist from Secretary Vance. 
The administration position, outlined 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in late February, does not in- 
clude such a proposal. 

In a letter on February 8 to 
Treasury Secretary W. Michael 
Blumenthal, whose department car- 
ried the ball for the administration in 
the Ways and Means hearings, Mr. 
Vance restated his objections 
(NEWSLETTER August/September). 
Admiral Stansfield Turner of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and 
Agriculture Secretary Bob S. Berg- 
land were among others who spoke 
up. 

The administration did propose 
that Government agencies report all 
allowance payments to the Treasury 
Department, which in turn would re- 
port to Congress every two years on 
the revenue loss resulting from the ex- 
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emption. The administration package 
included two other proposals which, 
if enacted, would help Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel. One, dealing with mov- 
ing expenses, would boost the time 
limit from 30 to 60 days, and the 
maximum allowance from $1,500 to 
$5,000—on moves not inside the 
United States. The second proposal, 
concerning the sale of a principal 
residence, would amend the tax code 
to suspend the running of the 18 or 
24-month period for reinvestment of 
the proceeds realized; the suspension 
would be for a maximum period of 
four years, applying to persons work- 
ing Overseas. 

Secretary Vance also has written 
to Representative Al Ullman (D.- 
Ore.), Ways and Means chairman, 
who is presiding over the tax-writing 
committee’s efforts to shape a tax re- 
form bill. Taxation of allowances 
would be inequitable, the Secretary 
said, and would be felt most severely 
by lower-salaried employees. As of 
early March, the committee had not 
acted. 


NEW DELHI—Ambassador Robert F. 


Goheen, President Carter, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski and Mrs. Carter greet U.S. em- 
ployees on the embassy steps. 





















































































































































Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan, at 
microphones, holds news conference in the 
Department, February 15. Secretary Vance 
is at his left. 


Ex-employee sentenced 


A former U.S. consular officer 
in Haiti has been sentenced to five 
years in prison, and fined $4,500, 
after being convicted by a jury in 
U. S. District Court on a 23-count in- 
dictment accusing her of illegal traf- 
ficking in visas. The defendant, Caro- 
lyn J. King, had joined the Foreign 
Service Reserve in June 1973, serving 
until March 1975. According to the 
indictment, she ‘‘ would ask, demand, 
exact, solicit, accept and receive 
money in the form of $500 in curren- 
cy in return for her approval of non- 
immigrant visa applications.’’ An in- 
vestigation by members of the State 
Department’s Office of Security, 
working with attorneys from the Pub- 
lic Integrity Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, led to the indictment. 
Ms. King is appealing. 


International radio meeting 


Study groups 10 and il of the 
U.S. Organization for the Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Committee 
will meet jointly, March 15, at 9:30 
a.m., in Room 8210, Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Study 
group 10 deals with sound broad- 
casting, Study group 11 with televi- 
sion broadcasting. @ 





FMPLOYEE SERVICES 


All that you ever wanted to know about the cafeteria 


Here’s the inside story of an operation in the center of astorm 


In a ‘‘Dear Patron’? letter to cus- 
tomers of the State Department cafe- 
teria, a price increase was announced 
on some items, effective January 30. 
The event has triggered some— well, 
you know, conversation. The NEWS- 
LETTER, being naturally loquacious, 
decided to gather some facts so it 
could join in the talk. What follows is 
a potpourri put together from inter- 
views with a number of officials. 


(More photos on Pages 38, 39) 


TATE’s CAFETERIA is the flag- 

ship of a fleet that is sending out 
distress signals. The fleet, under the 
command of Government Services, 
Inc. (GSI), a private contractor who 
feeds federal employees at 38 facili- 
ties, says some of its units are going 
under. (‘‘If the current trends con- 
tinue,’’ warns the ‘‘Dear Patron’’ let- 
ter, ‘‘we will be forced to take more 
drastic action, such as reducing serv- 
ices, additional price increases and, 
finally, closing selected cafeterias.’’) 
The company says it lost $200,000 on 
the cafeteria contract in 1977. And as 
costs climb, patronage keeps declin- 
ing, GSI says—27% in the last four 
years, 5.2% last year alone. 

The food facility at State, largest 
of the 38 in terms of sales, is itself 
barely staying afloat, according to M. 
T. (Barney) Allen, GSI president. The 
red ink did fade a little at Foggy Bot- 
tom in 1977, but the countervailing 
bad news was a substantial drop in 
the number of individual transactions 
(a patron is counted each time the 
cash registers ring up a sale). On sales 
of $1,770,524 at State last year, GSI 
ended up losing $354. The 1976 defi- 
cit was $30,038. The registers rang 
1,980,035 times in 1977, compared 
with 2,079,409 the year before. At 
each ring, they took in, on the aver- 
age, 89.4¢ last year, compared with 
84.7¢ in 1976. ‘‘If you serve that 
many patrons at State and you don’t 
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Mixing it up in salad department are salad 
maker Evelyn Chase and general helper 
Renee Jones. The cafeteria has approxi- 
mately 84 employees. 


at least break even,’’ Mr. Allen says, 
‘*you’ve got problems. You can imag- 
ine how we’re doing at the lower- 
volume place.”’ 


GSI has been feeding most Gov- 
ernment workers in Washington for 
some 50 years. One exception is the 
Treasury work force. Explanation: 
The Treasury building is not under 
management of the General Services 
Administration (GSA), and therefore 
is not included with the food facilities 
at State and the other buildings in 
GSA’s contract with GSI. (Reminder 
footnote: GSI is Government Serv- 
ices, Inc., the contractor; GSA, the 
federal agency, awarded the con- 
tract.) Another exception is the work 
force at the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW). Ex- 
planation: HEW used to be covered 
under the GSI contract, but a few 
years ago it asked permission to 
secede. GSA granted it, and the HEW 
people now eat food prepared by 


another private company. 

The GSA-GSI contract was not 
awarded on a competitive-bid basis; it 
was negotiated. The latest version of 
this agreement became effective in 
1971. In force for an indefinite term, 
it is liable to cancellation by either 
party on 196 days’ notice. The ar- 
rangement requires GSI to pay 112% 
of its gross sales into a reserve ac- 
count, out of which capital equip- 
ment is purchased that becomes the 
property of the U.S. Government. In 
a trade-off for these payments, GSA 
does not charge the company for rent 
or utilities. 


The subject of rent has become 
much hotter lately than some of the 
food that GSI dispenses. The Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) 
has made an issue of it (i.e. of the 
rent). It has proposed that certain 
concessionaires (read GSI) in federal 
buildings be billed for the space they 
occupy. The proposal had been 
knocking around OMB for some 
years, and was revived only recently. 
But before deciding whether to put it 
into effect (a decision is not likely 
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An honest critique of the food in our incomparable cafeteria 


By FATSO 


Fatso is the nom de plume of a 
Department gourmet whose appe- 
tite is poor, but who is completely 
objective. ‘‘I tell it like it tastes,’’ 
he says. His usual lunch in State’s 
cafeteria consists of yogurt and 
two hard rolls. However, he agreed 
to abandon his low-cholesterol 
diet—‘‘just for today’’— when the 
NEWSLETTER promised it would 
publish this review, uncensored. 


THE BASIS of a full-course 
luncheon on February 22, 
which cost me $2.79, I have de- 
creed a rating of 2/2 Homburgs 


for our employees’ cafeteria. Fat- 
so’s Homburg Rating System is 
translatable in these terms: 4 Hom- 
burgs: ‘‘Not bad at all.’’ 3 Hom- 
burgs: ‘‘Not all that bad.’’ 2 Hom- 
burgs: ‘‘Could be better.’’ 1 Hom- 
burg: ‘‘Eat elsewhere.”’ 

My two companions and I en- 
tered the cafeteria at about 12:35 
p.m. on the critical day, and two 
of us were at the cash register by 
12:41 p.m. The third, who had 
elected to join the ‘‘deli’’ sandwich 
line, beat us by 2 minutes. Not 
bad. All three of us were given ade- 
quate attention in the food line, 
where we were received pleasantly 
by the cafeteria employees. I make 
no further comment on the service, 
inasmuch as there are limits to 


before mid-year), OMB is seeking 
reactions. From Mr. Allen of GSI, a 
retort came quickly. ‘‘That pro 
posal,’’ he told the NEWSLETTER, ‘‘if 
implemented, would rapidly answer 
the question of whether the cafeterias 
are going to close. We would have no 
alternative but to close them.”’ 
Another possible option, of 
course, would be for GSI to go ahead 
and pay the rent, passing it on to 
patrons through higher prices at the 
register. But the company’s view is 
that this would not be feasible be- 
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what one should expect in a cafe- 
teria. A word or two on the ambi- 
afrce: The floors were spotless; my 
tray was clean and hot, but not yet 
dry. We did find a tidy table, com- 
fortably removed from the smok- 
ers’ section. 

I had spurned the daily spe- 
cial, which featured sukiyaki that 
day. I selected the veal steak for 
my main course. The choice, as it 
turned out, was not an historic 
one. While, admittedly, an authen- 
tic veal steak is not available these 
days for $1.00, I felt that the 
chopped, pounded meat could 
have been prepared more tasteful- 
ly. The breaded coating, even sans 
sauce Or gravy, Was—as you Say it 
in the United States—greasy. Yet 
the portion was generous, and the 
meat was tender. The entree was 
hot when I reached my table with 
it—another plus. (I did not care 
for my colleague’s sukiyaki, being, 
as I am, a gourmet who absolutely 
abhors onions; however, a taste of 
my other friend’s fish sandwich 
caused me to regret I had not or- 
dered that crusty and moist mor- 
sel, which my friend was then 
evaluating as being ‘‘rather strong 
of taste.’’) 

My fried rice (30¢) was gluey, 
which made it compatible with the 
pseudo veal steak. However, I am 
gratified to report that the fruit 
pieces in my second side dish—es- 
calloped apples (25¢)—were hot, 
firm and cooked in a syrup not 
overly sweet. 

As is my custom, I saved my 


cause patronage, already slipping, 
then would drop precipitately. At 
least one OMB official, however, is 
not impressed. He told the NEWSLET- 
TER: ‘‘Government workers pay less 
than other people for their lunches 
because many of the cafeterias they 
eat in don’t pay rent. This is a fringe 
benefit both for the company and the 
Government employees. A good ar- 
gument can be made that all these 
fringes should be open and above- 
board, so the whole world can see 
what the total compensation is for 


salad (macaroni, 30¢) for 
penultimate tasting. It was cool 
and delightful, tangy with green 
olive, pickle and pimento pieces. I 
found it attractively garnished with 
hard-cooked egg slices (which I did 
not eat), and some bibb lettuce— 
which, I am sorry to say, was 
revealed to me as being wilted, 
once a few covering macaroni were 
removed. 

For dessert I had chosen the 
peach pie (50¢)—and, checking my 
cash reserve, I found that, yes, | 
could afford the coffee today 
(23¢). [The tax was 21¢.] While the 
peaches, you understand, were not 
fresh, they were encased, nonethe- 
less, in a good crust, the filling of 
which was less gooey than those 
that I have encountered in other 
Government cafeterias— for exam- 
ple, in the House of Representa- 
tives’ Rayburn Building. The 
coffee was hot, and strong enough 
to help dissolve the mildly un- 
pleasant aftertaste of the ‘‘veal’’ 
entree. 

My admirers keep waiting for 
me to accord the rare 4-Homburg 
rating to some restaurant. All in 
good time. I return to my yogurt. 


Fatso’s cash register tape 


federal employees. And what about 
federal employees outside Washing- 
ton? Should they get extra pay 
because they have no subsidized cafe- 
terias to eat in?’’ 


As far as prices are concerned, 
they are lower at State than in some 
of GSI’s other outlets. GSA, which 
must approve GSI price increases (as 
it did the January 30 boost), permits 
the company to charge for its food at 
three price levels—‘‘standard,’’ 5% 
higher than standard and 10% high- 
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er. The State cafeteria is in the lowest 
grouping. 

What do the employees at Foggy 
Bottom get for their money? Answer: 
The same menus, with food cooked 
to the same recipes, as Government 
workers get in the other buildings. 
(Inside State, too, virtually every- 
one—except those who attend formal 
dinners, which are catered—eats GSI 
food; the company operates the Ex- 
ecutive Dining Room, the Van Buren 
dining room special buffet and the 
snack bars, as well as the ground- 
floor cafeteria). 


Manager of the GSI facility at 
State is eager-to-please, affable Wes- 
ley S. Rarer who, at 44, is a veteran of 
the business. Formerly with the Mar- 
riott food organization, he was in 
charge of GSI cafeterias at the Civil 
Service Commission and the Central 
Intelligence Agency before he came to 
State last October. He succeeded 


ee; 


Doris O’Brien, who was promoted 
(the GSI post at State is considered a 
stepping-stone inside the company). 
The crew under Mr. Rarer consists of 
some 84 employees, including a mas- 
ter chef, a head cook, a dessert cook, 
a grill cook, a vegetable cook and 
others. 

Despite their exalted titles, the 
chef and cooks get virtually no op- 
portunity to exhibit artistry. ‘‘Their 
job is to follow the recipes which are 
prepared and tested by the GSI dieti- 
tians,’’ Mr. Rarer says. ‘‘They’re 
good recipes, in my opinion—as good 
as any, and many in fact better, than 
anything I used to work with in the 
Marriott operation—or than any- 
thing you could go out and buy in any 
similar outside restaurant. In an 
operation like ours, you can’t allow 
any free-hand cooking because that 


Head cook Catherine Jennings slices turkey 
for noon lunch. 


would take away all your cost con- 
trols. The challenge comes in han- 
dling the recipes well, in garnishing 
the plates properly, and so forth. As 
to the menus, we get those from the 
front office two weeks ahead of time. 
On very rare occasions, with permis- 
sion, we can add or subtract an item. 
My own preference, if I see what I 
consider a weak item on the menu, is 
to add a fourth item if I can, rather 
than drop one of the prescribed en- 
trees.’’ 


Questions for Mr. Rarer: ‘‘Is the 
lunch crowd at State any more fussy 
than in other buildings? Are there 
some entrees that the State people 
like, and others that they don’t like?’’ 
The manager replies: ‘‘Well, I'll tell 
you this much. The State people are a 
good audience to play to. I mean they 
take their time to evaluate what 
they’re eating, and then they let you 
know. The comments I get here usu- 
ally bear merit. They’re constructive. 
But no, on balance their preferences 
seem to run the same as those we’re 
dealing with in all the other build- 
ings.”’ 

Mr. Rarer encourages comments 
from the GSI customers. He says he 
gets 8 to 10 in writing every day, and 
perhaps 3 or 4 by telephone. ‘‘I call 
everyone who gives a phone num- 
ber,’’ he says, ‘‘because we always 
learn something, whether we’re lis- 
tening to a suggestion or a complaint. 
For example, one woman asked why 
we didn’t serve honey in small plastic 
containers, like the ones we have jelly 
in. She said honey is more nutritional 
than sugar. I checked into this, and I 
found we could do it. So I made ar- 
rangements to start offering honey to 
our patrons.”’ 


The manager wants to win back 
some of the patrons that the State 
cafeteria has been losing. In his quest 
for customers, he is bucking what he 
sees as a trend away from cafeterias— 
not only in Government buildings but 
also in the community at large. ‘‘The 
fast-food outlets are our major com- 
petition,’ Mr. Rarer says, ‘‘This 
reflects a change in people’s eating 
habits and preferences.”’ 

One way to beat the competition, 
as everyone knows, is to join ’em. 
And at least in part, this is Mr. 





Rarer’s strategy. Starting at some time 
in the spring, he told the NEWSLET- 
TER, he hopes to convert the offerings 
at one end of the cafeteria— probably 
the south end—into a soup-and-salad 
unit. Two or three varieties of soup 
will be sold, and patrons will fix their 
own salads from makings that will be 
provided at a salad bar. ‘‘I think 
we’re going to do all right,’’ Mr. 
Rarer says. ‘‘You have some great 
people here, and I’m glad I was given 
this assignment.”’ 


Concessions at State: 
a quick reference 


Here is a rundown on some of 
the other concessions in the State 
Department building: 

NEWSSTAND (second floor)— 
Space is provided to the blind, with- 
out charge, under the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act. Neither State nor the 
General Services Administration 
(GSA), which manages the State 
building, controls prices. The conces- 
sionaire is chosen by the District of 
Columbia licensing agency, which 
works with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

STORE (adjoining cafeteria)— 
The Office of Minority Business En- 
terprise, in the Department of Com- 
merce, awards this concession—a 
noncompetitive contract award—un- 
der Section 8a of the Small Business 
Act. The concessionaire pays the 
Government a sum equal to 12% of 
gross sales. 

CREDIT UNION—Does not 
pay rent; space provided under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

BANK—This concessionaire is 
selected by the Treasury Department. 
Pays rent through GSA. 

COMBINED AIRLINES 
TICKET OFFICE—The Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) pro- 
posal on rent would affect this opera- 
tion. 

STATE-USIA-AID RECREA- 
TION ASSOCIATION—State makes 
its own arrangements with this organ- 
ization, which controls parking and 
operates a number of other services 
for employees. The OMB rent pro- 
posal might also affect the recreation 
association. @ 
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MEET THE 
‘MAYOR’; 
IMIRIE’S 
THE NAME 


The ‘‘mayor’’ of the State 
Department—the man who han- 
dles complaints, if any, about the 
cafeteria, the cleaning crew, the 
parking spaces, the heat, the cold, 
the rest rooms, the physical shift- 
ing of offices and other aspects of 
the working environment here—is 
Scott F. Imirie Jr. As a ruse for 
keeping his workload manageable, 
he hides behind the formal title of 
chief, General Services Division, 
Office of Operations, Bureau of 
Administration. 

When the NEWSLETTER 
changed its address recently, from 
Room 6808 to Room 3237, it was 
Mr. Imirie who sat at the checker- 
board, figuring out where the news 
staff would go. ‘‘You can find me 
doing this practically all the time,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Someone’s always being 
moved and, though I’m not the 
one who gives the order, I’ll be the 
one who hears about it. I’d say the 
people here are more sensitive 
about where their offices are than 
practically anything else. Everyone 
wants to be in the ‘high rent dis- 
trict’ on the seventh floor.’’ ‘‘How 
do you stay out of trouble with 
your constituents?’’ he was asked. 
He replied: ‘‘I don’t.”’ 

While the ‘‘mayor’’ was not, 
of course, elected to his post, and 
though there is no need for him to 
campaign in the building, one 
senses that he most likely would do 


well on the stump. Besides being” 


gregarious, sympathetic and 
good-humored, he happens to 
have an identity with the main 
building at 21st and C Streets (he 
also is in charge of Department of- 
fice space elsewhere in Washington 
and the United States) that few 
other ‘‘candidates’’ could match. 
He began ‘‘thinking State’’ even 
before he came to work here. The 
reason: His mother, Olive L. Im- 
irie, already was here; she was a 
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‘*His Honor’ 

clerical employee in the old muni- 
tions control office, retiring in the 
1960s. Her son the ‘‘mayor’’ 
joined the Department in 1950 as a 
clerk-typist. As his career ad- 
vanced, he bacame a space analyst 
and helped plan the expansion of 
the building where he now, as it 
were, Officiates. 

**The other complaints I get 
are mostly about the tempera- 
ture,’ he said. ‘‘I have a warm 
room myself (his office looks out 
to 21st Street and Virginia Ave- 
nue). I realize that some other peo- 
ple don’t. But that depends on just 
where you happen to be in rela- 
tionship to the separate heating 
zones inside the building. There 
are about 25 of them, varying in 
the amount of space they cover. 
The system is a pretty good one of 
its kind, even though it’s a little 
uneven. In a place where there 
might be a particular problem, we 
try to do something about it. You 
understand, of course, that the real 
manager of the building is the 
General Services Administration. 
My role is to act as the Depart- 
ment’s liaison with GSA on this 
and other matters.”’ 

When Mr. Imirie goes home, 
it’s to a 70-year-old frame resi- 
dence in Chevy Chase which he de- 
scribes architecturally as ‘‘early 
farm.’’ ‘‘I enjoy puttering around; 
I’m a do-it-yourself guy,’’ he said. 
‘*How does your home compare 
with the State building?’’ he was 
asked. He replied: ‘‘I’d say they 
were on a par. Neither of them are 
new, but I like to work at keeping 
them in shape. I like to see things 
run efficiently.’’ 
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Atherton slated as 
ambassador at large 


President Carter has announced 
he intends to nominate Alfred L. 
Atherton Jr. as ambassador at large, 
with special responsibility for Middle 
East peace nego- 
tiations. Mr. 
Atherton has 
served as assistant 
secretary for Near 
Eastern and 
South Asian af- 
fairs since 1974. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1947, he’ has 
served as consular 
and political officer, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, 1947-49; political officer, 
Bonn, 1949-52, and Damascus, 
1953-56; and principal officer, Alep- 
po, Syria, 1957-58; Iraq-Jordan desk 
officer, then officer in charge for 
Cyprus, 1959-61. After advanced 
economic studies at the University of 
California in Berkeley, he was desig- 
nated economic officer in Calcutta, 
1962. He returned to Washington 
three years later to become deputy 
director of the Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs. Mr. Atherton was country 
director tor Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria, 1966-67, and country di- 
rector for Israel, and Arab-Israel af- 
fairs, 1967-70. For the next four 
years he served as deputy assistant 
secretary in the bureau. He was pro- 
moted to the class of career minis- 
ter—second highest rank in the For- 
eign Service—in 1974. 

He has won the National Civil 
Service award and the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award. He is a 
member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Born in Pittsburgh on 
November 22, 1921, Mr. Atherton 
received a bachelor’s degree in history 
in 1944 and a master’s degree in 
1947—both from Harvard Universi- 
ty. During World Was II he served as 
an Army artillery officer, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, in the Euro- 


Mr. Atherton 
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As we go to press 


President Carter has nomi- 
nated Dr. Alice Stone Ilchman, 
since 1973 dean of Wellesley Col- 
lege and professor of economics 
and education, as assistant secre- 
tary for educational and cultural 
affairs. 


pean theater. He is married to the 
former Betty Wylie. They have three 
children. 


Saunders tapped as 
Atherton successor 


President Carter has announced 
his choice of Harold H. Saunders, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, as assistant secretary 
for Near Eastern 
and South Asian 
affairs, to succeed 
Alfred L. Ather- 
ton Jr. Mr. Saun- 
ders was deputy 
assistant secretary 
for Near Eastern 
and South Asian 
affairs, 1974-75, 
and was named 
head of the intel- 
ligence bureau that year. He partici- 
pated in the Arab-Israeli negotiations 
of 1973-75, and has accompanied 
Secretary Kissinger and Secretary 
Vance on most of their trips to the 
Middle East. 

Earlier, from 1961 to 1974, he 
was with the National Security Coun- 
cil, working on Middle Eastern, 
South Asian and North African mat- 
ters. He became senior staff member 
in 1967. Mr. Saunders served as a first 
lieutenant in the Air Force, 1956-59, 
and then was detailed to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. He later was a 
lecturer at George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1959-61 and 1963-65. 

Born in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 27, 1930, Mr. Saunders received a 
bachelor’s degree from Princeton 
University, 1952, and a doctorate 
from Yale University, 1956. He is a 


Mr. Saunders 


member of Phi Beta Kappa and holds 
the Air Force Commendation Medal. 
Mr. Saunders also is a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and the 
Middle East Institute, and a board 
member of Lewinsville Retirement 
Residence, Inc., and Langley School. 
A widower, he has two children. 


McCloskey is named 
envoy to Greece 


President Carter on February 3 
announced his intention to. shift 
Robert J. McCloskey, currently en- 
voy to the Netherlands, to Greece. He 
would = succeed guyana 
Ambassador Jack > = 
B. Kubisch, now 
vice president of 
the National De- 
fense University 
at Ft. McNair, in 
Washington. 

Before his 
assignment to The 
Hague in 1976, 
Mr. McCloskey 
was assistant secretary for congres- 
sional relations. Earlier, he was depu- 
ty assistant secretary for press rela- 
tions and special assistant to the Sec- 
retary (1969-73). He also served as 
ambassador to Cyprus, 1973-74, and 
ambassador at large, 1974-75. 

From 1945 to 1950 Mr. McClos- 
key was engaged in hotel work, and 
from 1952 to 1955 he was a news- 
paper reporter. He entered Govern- 
ment service in 1955 as an investi- 
gator with the Refugee Relief Pro- 
gram, in Hong Kong. Two years later 
he joined the State Department as 
publications editor in the office of the 
assistant secretary for public affairs. 
From 1958 to 1973 he held many as- 
signments dealing with press and pub- 
lic affairs—including press officer, 
public information specialist, director 
of the Office of News, deputy assist- 
ant secretary in the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, and Department spokesman. 

Mr. McCloskey was promoted to 
Class 1 in the Foreign Service in 1969. 


Mr. McCloskey 
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He was promoted again in 1974—to 
career minister. Born in Philadelphia 
on November 25, 1922, he attended 
Temple University, where he majored 
in journalism and received a bache- 
lor’s degree in 1953. He also attended 
George Washington University, 
1958-59. During World War II he 
served overseas in the Marine Corps. 
The ambassador is married to the 
former Anne Phelan. They have two 
children— Lisa and Andre. 


Stone is appointed 
envoy to Cyprus 


President Carter has chosen For- 
eign Service officer Galen L. Stone as 
the new ambassador to Cyprus. Mr. 
Stone currently is deputy U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 
International 
Atomic Energy 
Agency, in Vien- 
na, with the rank 
of ambassador. If 
confirmed by the 
Senate he would 
succeed Ambas- 
sador William R. 
Crawford Jr. in 
Nicosia. 

In 1975 Mr. Stone had been con- 
firmed by the Senate as envoy to 
Laos, but he did not go to the post. 
From 1973 to 1976 he was deputy 
chief of mission at the embassy in 
Paris. From 1969 to 1973 he was dep- 
uty chief of mission in New Delhi. 
Before that assignment he was chief 
of the political section in Saigon. 

After serving as an Army captain 
in World War II, Mr. Stone joined 
the Service in 1947 and was assigned 
as an economic officer in Munich. He 
then became an economic officer in 
Kiel, Germany, 1950-54, and politi- 
cal officer at the Supreme Headquar- 
ters of Allied Powers in Europe 
(SHAPE), in Paris, 1954-58. He re- 
turned to Washington as a personnel 
officer, then supervisory placement 
specialist, serving until 1961. 

Mr. Stone was designated officer 
in charge of Swiss-Benelux affairs in 
1961. He later became deputy direc- 
tor of the Office of West European 
Affairs, and in 1963 was detailed to 
the Imperial Defence College in Lon- 


Mr. Stone 
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don. After a year’s study there he was 
assigned as counselor of political and 
economic affairs in New Delhi. 

Mr. Stone won the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1966. 
Born in Brookline, Mass., on July 4, 
1921, he received a bachelor’s degree 
in science from Harvard University in 
1946. He is married to the former 
Anne Brewer. They have five chil- 
dren—Diana Brewer Stone, Mary 
Barnes Smith, Pamela Stone Cutrell, 
Galen L. Stone III and Brewer Stone. 


Condon nominated as 
ambassador to Fiji 


President Carter on February 7 
named a Foreign Service officer, 
John P. Condon, as ambassador to 
the Dominion of Fiji. He is currently 
a faculty adviser 
at the Industrial 
College of the 
Armed Forces, at 
Ft. McNair, in 
Washington. 

From 1970 to 
1977 he was coun- 


selor for labor af- a 
fairs at the U.S. 


embassy in Paris. 
After serving as 
executive secretary of the Hellenic- 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
New York City, 1948-50, Mr. Con- 
don became officer in charge of labor 
relations with the Department of the 
Army, Corps of Engineers, in Casa- 
blanca. He later was an international 
labor officer with the Department of 
the Air Force, in Germany. 

Joining the State Department in 
1961, he was assigned as labor attache 
in Tunis. He later held assignments as 
regional (North Africa) labor attache 
at Algiers, 1962-64; labor attache at 
Saigon, 1964-66; and regional (Mid- 
dle East) labor attache at Beirut, 
1967-70. He was promoted to Class I 
in the Foreign Service in 1973. 

Mr. Condon has won many 
awards for service, including both the 
Meritorious and Superior Honor 
awards, from the Department; a dec- 
oration for exceptional civilian serv- 
ice, from the Air Force; the Cross of 
the Knight of Social Merit, from the 
President of the French Republic; 


Mr. Condon 
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and the Cross of Exceptional Social 
Merit, from the President of South 
Viet-Nam. He is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. 

Born in Tulsa, on August 6, 
1920, he obtained a doctorate in laws 
from the University of Athens in 
1942. He also attended the University 
of Chicago, 1946-47, and received a 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. Mr. Condon is married 
to the former Nancy Fleischman. 
They have three children—Leba, Jen 
and Kent. 


Inspector Gen. Sayre 
is choice for Brazil 


President Carter has_ selected 
veteran diplomat Robert M. Sayre as 
the new ambassador to Brazil. A 
former envoy to Uruguay and Pana- 
ma, Mr. Sayre 
has served as in- 
spector general of 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice since 1975. He 
also has been act- 
ing inspector gen- 
eral of foreign as- 
sistance since last 
July. If con- 
firmed by the 
Senate he would 
succeed Ambassador John Hugh 
Crimmins in Brasilia. 

Mr. Sayre joined the State De- 
partment in 1949, serving as an econ- 
omist—first in the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and then in the Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs. In 1952 he 
became an international relations of- 
ficer in the latter bureau. From 1955 
to 1957 Mr. Sayre was first assistant 
officer-in-charge, and then officer- 
in-charge, of inter-American security 
and military assistance affairs. After 
two years as chief of the political sec- 
tion in Lima, 1957-59, and a year at 
Stanford University, he was assigned 
as an economist and financial adviser 
in Havana, in 1960. In 1961 Mr. 
Sayre was named executive secretary 
of President Kennedy’s Task Force 
on Latin America, and assisted in ef- 
forts that put together the Alliance 
for Progress. From 1961 to 1964 Mr. 
Sayre served successively as officer- 


Mr. Sayre 
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in-charge, deputy director and direc- 
tor of the Office of Mexcian Affairs. 
He was a White House senior staff 
member and Latin American special- 
ist on the National Security Council 
staff, 1964-65. 

In recent years, Mr. Sayre has 
held such assignments as deputy as- 
sistant secretary in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, 1965-67; 
acting assistant secretary for Inter- 
American affairs, 1967-68; ambas- 
sador to Uruguay, 1968-69; to Pan- 
ama, 1969-74; and Foreign Service 
inspector, 1974-75. He was sworn in 
as inspector general on December 2, 
1975. 

Born in Hillsboro, Ore., on 
August 18, 1924, Mr. Sayre received a 
bachelor’s degree, summa cum laude, 
from Willamette University in 1949, a 
doctorate in jurisprudence from 
George Washington University in 
1956, a master’s degree from Stan- 
ford University in 1960, and an hon- 
orary doctorate from Willamette 
University in 1966. He is a member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia 
and of the Supreme Court. From 
1942 to 1946 Mr. Sayre served in the 
Army overseas, attaining the rank of 
captain. He was named one of the 
federal Government’s outstanding 
employees in 1952. He also won the 
Department’s Superior Service 
Award, in 1964 and 1976. He is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association, American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Association of United States 
Army, Audobon Society and Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity. He is married 
to the former Elora Moynihan. They 
have three children—Marian Aman- 
da, Robert Marion Jr., and Daniel 
Humphrey. 


Atwood fills new position 


James R. Atwood has been 
sworn in as deputy assistant secretary 
for transportation affairs, a new posi- 
tion in the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs. Mr. Atwood was a 
partner in the law firm of Covington 
& Burling and had been a law clerk 
to Chief Justice Warren E. Burger of 
the Supreme Court. He was born in 
White Plains, N.Y., and is an honors 
graduate of Yale and Stanford Uni- 
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versities. 

The bureau has effected a partial 
organizational realignment, with the 
establishment of Mr. Atwood’s post. 
The transportation area will consist 
of the existing Office of Maritime Af- 
fairs and the Office of Aviation, in- 
cluding the latter’s two subordinate 
Divisions of Aviation Negotiations 
and Aviation Programs and Policy. 
The Office of Commercial Affairs 
and the Office of International Com- 
munications Policy remain under the 
jurisdiction of the deputy assistant 
secretary for commercial affairs and 
telecommunications, which formerly 
included the transportation offices as 
well. Joel W. Biller remains as deputy 
assistant secretary for commercial af- 
fairs and telecommunications. 


Roger Kirk: deputy envoy 
to atomic energy agency 


President Carter announced on 
February 16 his intention to nominate 
Roger Kirk, since 1975 deputy direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, as dep- 
uty U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 
International 
Atomic Energy 
Agency, with the 
rank of ambassa- 
dor. If confirmed 
by the Senate, 

Mr. Kirk would 
succeed Galen L. 
Stone, slated as Mr. Kirk 
the new ambassador to Cyprus. 

Mr. Kirk was ambassador to the 
Somali Democratic Republic, 1973- 
75, and deputy assistant director of 
the international relations bureau, 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, 1972-73. Joining the Foreign 
Service in 1949, he drew assignments 
as general services assistant in Mos- 
cow, foreign affairs officer in Wash- 
ington, staff assistant in the office of 
the Secretary, and public affairs offi- 
cer in the Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs. He also has served as political 
officer in Rome, Moscow, New Delhi 
and Saigon. Mr. Kirk was special as- 
sistant in the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, 1969-71, and at- 
tended the Senior Seminar at the For- 
eign Service Institute in 1972. 


Retired State employee 
in Pennsylvania post 


Leonard J. Scioli, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, has been ap- 
pointed commerce development rep- 
resentative in the Pennsylvania State 
Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Develop- 
ment. He joined 
the Service in 
1947, serving in 
diplomatic posts 
in Africa, Middle 
East, Europe and 
the Far East. In & 

1965 he was as- 

signed to the Bu- (iam 

reau of Far East- Mr. Scioli 

ern Affairs as post management of- 
ficer. During 1967-69 he served as at- 
tache at the U.S. embassy in Moscow. 
In recent years he also served as con- 
sul at Naples; first secretary (pro- 
tocol and visitors bureau) in the em- 
bassy at Rome, and as consul at 
Toronto. Mr. Scioli retired last year 
after completing 35 years of federal 
service. 


UN Children’s Fund board 


President Carter on February 9 
named James P. Grant, since 1969 
president and chief executive officer 
of the Overseas Development Council 
in Washington, as U.S. representative 
on the executive board of the UN 
Children’s Fund. Mr. Grant was dep- 
uty assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs in 
the State Department, 1962-64. He 
also served as director of the U.S. 
AID mission in Turkey, 1964-67, and 
assistant administrator of AID. 


Overseas investment posts 


President Carter on February 13 
announced his intention to nominate 
James M. Friedman, a Cleveland law- 
yer, and Richard R. Swann, an Or- 
lando, Fla., lawyer, as board mem- 
bers of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corp., a federal agency that 
assists American businessmen. Mr. 
Friedman served as chairman of the 
Ohio Civil Rights Commission, 1972- 
74. Mr. Swann was special counselor 
to the Florida treasurer and insurance 
commissioner. @ 
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ENVOYS 
ARRIVE 


ASUNCION—Ambassador Robert E. 
NOUAKCHOTT, Mauritania—Ambassa- White, left, presents his credentials to 
dor E. Gregory Kryza, left, with President Alfredo Stroessner, president of Paraguay. 
ee feRowing ‘presente- CONAKRY, Guinea— Ambassador Oliver 
S. Crosby confers with President Ahmed 
Sekou Toure after presenting his letter of 
credence. 
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Facts are facts, but why ruin a good party? 


The Foreign Service confronts still another crisis 


By JOHN C. MOORE 


ALIFAX, Nova Scotia—Ob- 

serve, gentle reader, the photo- 
graph which accompanies this article, 
showing two middle-aged gentlemen 
whose glassy stares and mindless 
looks of manic joy can be explained 
only by the presence of a press pho- 
tographer. I’m the one with all the 
teeth, the double chin and the cocked 
finger. Happy-looking guy, wouldn’t 
you say? But underneath that smiling 
face, as I pose with the Hon. Clarence 
L. Gosse, M.D., Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia, I’m saying to 
myself: ‘‘Bruce Fergusson is a dirty 
grinch.”’ 

Who is Bruce Fergusson, and 
why is he a grinch? Read on and learn 
the whole sorry tale. . . 


. . . Soon after I was assigned 
here as principal officer in August 
1976, I asked one of the local em- 
ployees the date of the founding of 
the post—and was told that any post 
history must have been destroyed 
during some past file purging. One of 
the senior local employees said she 
had always heard that the post was 
founded in 1833, but there didn’t 
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seem to be any documentary evidence 
to back up her recollection. (As it 
subsequently turned out, there was a 
post history file, but it had gone 
‘*missing’’ and turned up only much 
later.) 

Being new at the Post, I had 
plenty to do in the way of just getting 
settled in, without pursuing the mat- 
ter of the post history at that time. A 
few months later, however, my new 
deputy, Bob Ayling, who had just re- 
turned to civilization after a Foreign 
Service stint with the Sinai Field Mis- 
sion, also asked about the post’s ori- 
gins. Bob has a keen interest in his- 
tory so, in June 1977, he dropped a 
line to the Department asking for 
background information on Amcon- 
gen Halifax. 

An operations memorandum 
with a summary post history, from 
the old Miscellaneous Record Book 
(now in the National Archives), was 
received in early September 1977. 
Among other things, it stated that the 
post here was the first U.S. Foreign 
Service post to be established in 
British North America (which later 
became the Dominion of Canada). It 
was also interesting to note that the 
Department’s Historical Office said 
in the memorandum that one Henry 
M. Morfit had been assigned to Hali- 
fax as a consular/commerical agent 
as early as 1827. The Historical Of- 
fice, however, was careful to state it 
had no evidence that Mr. Morfit had 
ever reported here to assume the of- 
fice. The first confirmed presence of 
American consular representation in 
Halifax came when the first consul, 
John Morrow, took charge in 1833. 


Bob and I mulled over this bit of 
information and decided, between us, 
we would assume that Morfit had in- 
deed come here. After all, there 
didn’t seem to be any evidence that he 
hadn’t. The founding date of our of- 
fice, then, would be 1827. But hey!— 
from 1827 to 1977 was precisely 150 


years. This was our sesquicentennial 
anniversary, and we hadn’t even 
known it! Worst of all, it was already 
late September—and we had only 
three months of 1977 left in which to 
commemorate the anniversary in 
some fashion. 

It was Bob who first thought of 
the plaque. He came into my office 
one morning, and dropped a memo- 
randum on my desk. It proposed that 
we try to get funds to purchase a 
bronze plaque giving the 1827 date 
for the founding of the office, and 
noting that it was the first U.S. con- 
sular office in British North America. 
It would also give a few facts regard- 
ing the office’s designation, first, as a 
consulate (in 1833) and, later, as a 
consulate general (in 1880). Bob’s 
suggested text included a few gracious 
words about U.S.-Canadian friend- 
ship, and the kind treatment we have 
received from the good people of 
Halifax over the last 150 years. At the 
very bottom, Bob concluded with 
(clever fellow!): ‘‘Dedicated 1977... 
John H. Moore, Consul General.’’ O 
wow! Instant immortality. 


After some textual refining and 
revising (being careful not to trifle 
with my name), we phoned a com- 
pany which makes plaques. We gave 
them the dimensions of the plaque we 
wanted and the number of words. 
They quoted a price. Right away we 
forgot all about bronze—gold might 
have been cheaper. We settled on 
brass. 

While in Ottawa the following 
week on business, I asked deputy 
chief of mission Bob Duemling and 
Ambassador Thomas Enders if I 
could have some additional funds, 
not only to purchase the plaque but 
also to have a good-sized reception at 
the consulate general offices, with a 
formal unveiling of the plaque. They 
agreed that such a momentous anni- 
versary merited some public recogni- 
tion, and okayed my request. 
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Now that I had the green light 
(and some money) from my masters 
in Ottawa, I lost no time in getting 
out the invitations to a broad cross- 
section of local business people, pro- 
fessionals and politicians, to attend a 
pre-Christmas reception at which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
would unveil a plaque commemorat- 
ing 150 years of U.S. consular repre- 
sentation in Halifax. The press 
learned of the reception and ran ar- 
ticles about it. The consulate general 
offices (a handsome suite on the ninth 
floor of an office building, with a 
panoramic view of Halifax harbor) 
were polished until they gleamed. 
Also gleaming was the handsome 
plaque itself, which awaited unveil- 
ing. Best of all, I had stumbled across 
proof that the elusive Henry M. Mor- 
fit had indeed come here in 1827 to 
set up shop as a U.S. consular agent 
(or commercial agent, or whatever). 

Leafing through a facsimile re- 
print of the 1829 edition of T.C. 
Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia, 
I had come upon a narrative chronol- 
ogy of the events of 1827. The item 
for July 11 of that year stated: 
“Henry Morfit, Esq. having arrived 
at Halifax, as Commercial Agent [sic] 
of the United States, produces his 
credentials, and requires the usual of- 
ficial notice of recognition to be 
given. The Governor replies that the 
appointment is novel and that he can- 
not receive him in that capacity, 
without instructions from his Majes- 
ty’s Government.”’ 

Because no further mention was 
made of Mr. Morfit in the remainder 
of the 1827 chronology, or in the 1828 
chronology, it seemed to me fairly 
safe to assume that he had hung on in 
Halifax, and had ultimately regular- 
ized his status to the satisfaction of 
the Governor. Bob Ayling was per- 
fectly happy to agree with my reason- 
ing on this. We were both feeling 
pretty smug about our historical 
deductions. 


Then the grinch struck. 

Just days before the reception, 
an innocent-looking letter from the 
Provincial Archivist of Nova Scotia 
was dropped on my desk. ‘‘Dear Mr. 
Moore,”’ it said, ‘‘I have read with in- 
terest an article in the Mail-Star of 
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November 29, 1977, relating to the 
Consulate of the United States in 
Halifax. Although you may already 
have seen it, I have much pleasure in 
forwarding to you a photocopy of my 
article, ‘The Establishment of the 


Consulate of the United States of 
America in Halifax’, which appeared 
in The Nova Scotia Quarterly of 


Quote of the month 


For those who may have 
missed it: From FAMC [Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circular] 708: 
‘*All Foreign Service officers 
should embody a balanced blend 
of integrity, good judgment and 
decisiveness, initiative, loyalty, in- 
tellect, creativity, capacity for 
growth, courage, sense of priority, 
appropriate attention to significant 
detail, ability to work with others, 
persistence in pursuit of sound ob- 
jectives, willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility, industry and produc- 
tivity, honesty, dependability, 
self-reliance, adaptability, fairness 
including fair treatment of col- 
leagues and subordinates, honor, 
dignity, core skill and functional 
competence, independence of 
thought, humane and considerate 
conduct, acceptance of Service 
discipline, and an ability to meet 
reasonable and clear goals. The 
foregoing list of positive qualities 
and attributes is not meant to be 
all-inclusive.’ 


March 1973. Sincerely, C. Bruce 
Fergusson, Provincial Archivist.”’ 

No, Dr. Fergusson, I had not 
previously seen your article. (A copy 
of it subsequently turned up in the 
‘*missing’’ post history file.) And 
what a shock I got when I read it. 
Leaping out at me from the print on 
page 12 of his scholarly article was 
the name of Henry M. Morfit. A 
quick reading .showed that Bruce 
Fergusson knew a whole lot more 
about Morfit than did Messrs. Moore 
and Ayling. It also showed that Mor- 
fit did not remain in Halifax, but 
sailed for Boston before the end of 
July 1827. So died our theory that our 
post was 150 years old. 

It seemed that, although an at- 
tempt was made to begin consular 
representation here in Halifax in 


1827, nothing came of that attempt. 
Thus 1833 was the true year of the 
founding of the post, and we were 
about to celebrate what was not our 
sesquicentennial anniversary but 
merely our 144th. Yet the plaque was 
ready, the invitations to the reception 
had gone out, and all was in readiness 
for a big bash. 


I replied by letter to Dr. 
Fergusson, thanking him for his letter 
and stating: ‘‘. . . To the extent... 
that the plaque we plan to unveil on 
December 16 implies or states that we 
have been in business here for 150 
years, it is misleading. I confess to be- 
ing a bit chagrined about this but I 
will admit my error like a little man 
when the unveiling takes place. . . I 
hope I am a better host than I am a 
historian and that you and your wife 
will be able to attend our Christmas 
season bash. Enclosed is one of our 
invitation cards. Do try to come.’’ 

As it turned out, the reception 
was a howling success. Midway 
through it, I called for silence and 
then made a little speech in which I 
told the assembled guests a bit about 
the history of the post and the ques- 
tionable references in the yet-to-be- 
unveiled plaque to the 150th anniver- 
sary. In reply, Lieutenant-Governor 
Gosse made some very heartwarming 
remarks to the effect that, whether 
this was in fact the 150th anniversary 
year of the founding or merely the 
144th, was immaterial to him. He 
went on to say, in his usual gracious 
manner, that what he wanted to com- 
memorate was not this or that anni- 
versary, but the long-standing ties of 
friendship, kinship and cooperation 
which bind Canada’s Atlantic prov- 
inces to the United States. He con- 
tinued in this vein for several minutes 
and finished to stormy applause from 
a largely Canadian audience which 
apparently agreed wholeheartedly 
with what he had said. 

He then unveiled the plaque and 
posed with me for the photographer. 
And, standing off to one side with his 
wife, was the very affable and charm- 
ing Bruce Fergusson, who later told 
me he’d read the plaque and that he 
wouldn’t change one word of it. 
Bruce Fergusson is a nice guy. 


But he’s stilla grinch. @ 





HUMOR 


We are in the celestial slums, an astronomer tells us 
We’re way out in a suburb of the Milky Way, ‘where it’s not well lit’ 


HERE IS THE CENTER of 
the universe? 
In the State Department? 
At one of the outlying Foreign 
Service posts? 
No? 
Definitely no, says Dr. Carl 
Sagan. The distinguished astron- 


omer brought the news here on 
February 13, as he addressed sev- 
eral hundred Department employ- 
ees in the Loy Henderson Confer- 
ence Room, at the Secretary’s 
Open Forum. He spoke on ‘‘The 
Ultimate Diplomacy: Space Coop- 
eration and Intergalactic Commu- 


Dr. Sagan: Far, far out ‘‘in the galactic boondocks”’ 
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nication.’’ As you can imagine, his 
message was the ultimate put- 
down. 

The center of the universe, his 
otherwise well-informed audience 
was given to understand, was not 
where they had been educated, nor 
anywhere on earth where they were 
directing their professional con- 
cerns. No. As a matter of fact, the 
earth as a whole (a state of being 
reflecting, presumably, the penul- 
timate diplomacy) is itself not at 
the center of the universe. It is not 
even at the center of our galaxy— 
the Milky Way, our very own com- 
munity of 250 billion stars— which 
is merely one galaxy among ‘‘hun- 
dreds of billions.’’ (‘‘There are 
more galaxies beyond our own 
than there are stars within our 
own.’’) 


Dr. Sagan was brutal. ‘‘The 
solar system,’’ he said, ‘‘is out in 
the galactic boondocks. We’re 
where the action isn’t. Where it’s 
not well lit.’’” Our sun, in other 
words, beams dimly in one of 
those faint, wispy spiral arms of 
the galaxy—far from the large, 
luminous agglomeration of stars 
that form the center. (Not the cen- 
ter of the universe, mind you, just 
of this particular galaxy.) 

The lights were turned off, 
and slides were shown in a se- 
quence simulating an approach to 
earth from outer space. As the 
planet came into view, its conti- 
nents barely discernible, tour guide 
Sagan commented wryly: ‘‘Inter- 
national boundaries are difficult to 
see in such photographs.”’ In the 
next slide, Chesapeake Bay, Dela- 
ware Bay and Long Island became 
identifiable. ‘‘Even prolonged 
scrutiny [of this slide projection] 
shows no sign of intelligent life,”’ 
Dr. Sagan said, ‘‘in this place [in- 
dicating the site of Washington] or 
that [indicating New /York].”’ 
Smudges overlay the sites of both 
metropolitan areas, prompting an- 
other one-liner. ‘‘You couldn’ t de- 





duce intelligence from the exist- 
ence of dirt alone,’’ the narrator 
said. 


Finally, a mosaic of squares 
and rectangles became visible— 
and then streets and avenues. 
**These moving dots [cars],’’ Dr. 
Sagan observed, ‘‘ would be viewed 
[by investigators arriving from 
space] as candidates for the domi- 
nant organisms on earth. . . One 
would soon detect the presence of 
small parasites in the cars. Many 
of the cars would be observed to be 
living in [garages], some two to a 
house—a mated pair. . . You can 
see that lots of hypotheses could 
emerge, all of them wrong.’’ The 
point of all this, the audience was 
told, is, of course, that ‘‘it’s not 
easy to find life on another planet, 
particularly through photog- 
raphy.’’ So much for the efforts of 
ignorant earthlings who, like Dr. 
Sagan, occupy positions like pro- 
fessor of astronomy and space sci- 
ences (Cornell). 

One thing to ponder about life 
on earth, he continued, is its recen- 
cy. ‘‘Were you to compress the his- 
tory of the universe into a single 
year, the arrival of dinosaurs on 
earth would have occurred on 
Christmas, the arrival of humans 
at 10:30 p.m. on New Year’s Eve— 
and the Renaissance just a few 
seconds from midnight.’’ On this 
scale, man is a newborn babe who 
has had little time to communicate 
with intelligent beings who may 
have evolved elsewhere in the uni- 
verse. In fact it is possible, Dr. 
Sagan suggested, that other civili- 
zations in the cosmos may have al- 
ready come and gone—having 
reached a developmental stage that 
spawns a high technology, bearing 
within it the seeds of a planet’s de- 
struction. ‘‘If this has been the 


WE MIGHT BE CHEAP, BUT 
WE THINK WE’RE GOOD 


The editors are pleased to an- 
nounce a big news item. The price 
of the NEWSLETTER has come 
down. Annual subscriptions, 
which used to cost $15.30, are now 
available at $12.00 in the United 
States—$3.00 additional if mailed 
to a foreign address (down from 
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case, there would be very few civil- 
izations left for us to make contact 
with,’’ he said. 


But suppose that we could 
make contact. ‘‘Should we?’”’ a 
man in the audience asked. He sug- 
gested that one of our blind probes 
might be received by beings hostile 
to us. Dr. Sagan replied that, even 
if this were so, it’s too late. ‘‘We 
have already given away our posi- 
tion,’’ he said. He explained that 
earth signals emanating from com- 
mercial television broadcasting 
and military radar operations are 
being launched constantly into 
space, and cannot be recalled. 
‘‘Imagine the earth,’’ he said, ‘‘as 
being surrounded by an expanding 
spherical wave front, expanding 40 
light years out [the distance trav- 
ersed by these signals since the ad- 
vent of radar and TV in the late 
1940s]—and containing what? 
Well, ‘Howdy Doody,’ the Army- 
McCarthy hearings and other signs 
of high intelligence.”’ 

We might be getting a ‘Howdy 
Doody’ ourselves, at this very mo- 
ment, from somewhere in the 
Milky Way, Dr. Sagan said—and, 
if so, we need only turn our radio 
telescopes in the right direction to 
receive it. The United States, the 
Soviet Union and Canada are three 
nations who are listening for such 
signals. It is a serious effort—a 
subject of international confer- 
ences. (Dr. Sagan headed the U.S. 
delegation at a conference with the 
USSR, in 1971, on ‘‘Communica- 
tion with Extraterrestrial Intelli- 
gence.’’) ‘‘I would hope,”’ the as- 
tronomer said, concluding his talk, 
‘“*that after the State Department 
finishes up its rather parochial and 
local interests, it will devote itself 
to this project.”’ 

—SANFORD WATZMAN 


$3.85). Single copies may be pur- 
chased for $1.10 in this country, 
instead of $1.35. The price abroad 
is $1.40. Economies put into effect 
at the Government Printing Office 
have brought on the decrease. Per- 
sons wishing to subscribe should 
write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, GPO, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 


LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


Year,’’ ‘‘Administrative Officer of 
the Year,’’ ‘‘General Services Of- 
ficer of the Year,’’ etc. etc. The 
Department is surely not preju- 
diced against/for other functions, 
we’ re sure. 

In fact, why not shoot higher? 
We can even foresee the day when 
we have ‘‘Ambassador of the 
Year,’’ ‘‘Deputy Chief of Mission 
of the Year,’’ ‘‘Man of the Year,’’ 
‘‘Woman of the Year,’’ ‘‘Person 
of the Year,’’ ‘‘Foreign Service 
Family of the Year’’ and ‘‘Local 
Employee of the Year.’’ The num- 
ber of ‘‘awards’’ is limited only by 
the imagination of the awards 
bureau. . .. Comments anyone? 


Sincerely, 
PETER P. REGRUT 
BOB CLARK 


‘Mexican cover’ rides on 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Too often the readers of the 
NEWSLETTER don’t appreciate the 
behind-the-scenes effort that goes 
into it. Some might think it funny 
that we keep running the ‘‘Mexi- 
can cover’’ photo over and over. 
However, if I have to mark-up that 
photo for the printer one more 
time—I’Il scream. 


Sincerely, 

TOM POWERS 

Duffy & Associates 
Graphics Consultants 


Artrrgggghhhh!!! @ 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


State to help spouses 
find jobs overseas 


Foreign Service spouses will 
receive assistance in finding employ- 
ment overseas from the Department’s 
new Family Liaison Office, Deputy 
Under Secretary Benjamin H. Read 
said in a report to Congress. The 
report was filed on behalf of Secre- 
tary Vance in accordance with the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1978 (NEWSLETTER, 
August/September). 

The office, opened under the di- 
rection of Janet W. Lloyd on March 
1, ‘‘will investigate providing career 
counseling for Foreign Service 
spouses [and will] be responsible for 
representing the interests and con- 
cerns of all Foreign Service family 
members to me and to other senior 
officials in the foreign affairs agen- 
cies,’’ Mr. Read wrote. 

The Department, according to 
the report, is in the process of con- 
tracting with Cynthia Chard, who is 
active in the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women, for estab- 
lishment of an automated skills bank 
in the Family Liaison Office. ‘‘The 
automated system will provide a cen- 
tralized system for cataloging the 
[spouses’] skills and various govern- 
mental and non-governmental over- 
seas employment opportunities avail- 
able to Foreign Service spouses,’’ 
Congress was told. The report said 
the Department proposes to install a 
terminal in the Family Liaison Office, 
where personnel are to be responsible 
for familiarizing spouses with the 
computerized information. Ms. 
Chard is also to research the employ- 
ment situation in each country. Once 
her survey is complete, she is to ex- 
plore ‘‘the feasibility of getting an in- 
ternational skills bank started with 
other government agencies and pri- 
vate corporations and foundations 
. . . determine if there would be seri- 
ous interest in setting up ‘such a bank 

. and request their cooperation in 
informing the Department of all 
available jobs in and out of the coun- 
try,’’ Mr. Read wrote. 
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Family office opens 


Secretary Vance officiated on 
March | at ceremonies opening the 
Family Liaison Office, in Room 
1216A. At a reception that fol- 
lowed, on the eighth floor, he pre- 
sented awards to members of the 
Forum of the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women. 
The group’s report a year ago had 
listed establishment of the office as 
a top priority to meet the concerns 
of Foreign Service families. Hon- 
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ored were the organization’s presi- 
dent, Lesley Dorman; Jean Vance, 
who heads the Forum; Cynthia 
Chard, Janet Kennedy, Alice Low- 
enthal, Janet Hawley and Jessie 
Bartlett. Granted certificates in 
absentia were Virginia Eagan, 
Mavis Barrett, Stephanie Kinney 
and Mary Holmes. 


FAMILY LIAISON OFFICE—Secretary 
Vance with director Janet Lloyd and her 
daughter, Holly, at a reception following 
the opening of the new office. 





STOCKHOLM— Mark Heinonen, 14, who 
won the Swedish national wrestling cham- 
pionship for youths up to age 17, is shown 
with his father, political officer Kenneth 
Heinonen, \eft, and Ambassador Rodney 
O. Kennedy-Minott. 


The report adds that regulations 
on the acceptance of employment, 
outside the embassy complex, by 
family members of a U.S. citizen 
employee, are being revised. Under 
the new regulations, the family 
members would continue to be able to 
accept gainful employment in a for- 
eign country ‘“‘if such employment 
does not violate any law of such 
employee, are being revised. Under 
the new regulations, the family mem- 
bers would continue to be able to 
chief of mission ‘‘determines the em- 
ployment would damage the interests 
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of the United States,’’ he must so cer- 
tify in writing to the family member. 
Previously, he was not obliged to in- 
form the person of rejection in 
writing. 

Mr. Read said the Department is 
presently ‘‘working on a bill that 
could facilitate establishment of 
reciprocal agreements regarding work 
permits for family members.’’ The 
U.S. Government currently operates 
under a 1791 law which provides lib- 
eral diplomatic immunity to depend- 
ents of foreign diplomats in the 
United States. The proposed legisla- 
tion would make us a party to the 
Vienna Convention which limits dip- 
lomatic immunity. The legislation 
was approved in the House. Should it 
pass the Senate, the Department 
would pursue the question of bilateral 
reciprocal agreements on work per- 
mits for family members. In the 
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meantime, management is following 
a test case in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service on its new 
regulations governing employment of 
dependents of World Bank employ- 
ees. If these regulations are found 
workable, the Department would 
contemplate similar regulations for 
reciprocal work agreements that 
would extend to dependents of for- 
eign diplomats and staff accredited to 
the United States. 

The report assured Congress that 
the Department ‘‘continues to em- 
ploy qualified family members of 
U.S. Government employees, includ- 
ing Foreign Service personnel, in tem- 
porary positions at posts abroad.’’ 
However, it added, the problem in 
the past has been to assure that posts 
did not violate temporary hiring rules 
by employing resident Americans on 
a full-time basis in permanent part- 
time positions. 

Congress was told that the De- 
partment would issue revised regula- 
tions on the part-time intermittent 
and temporary positions, to define 
more clearly the ground rules for hir- 
ing in such positions, including hiring 
of dependents. To better meet its tem- 
porary personnel needs overseas, Mr. 
Read has requested a review of all the 
Department’s temporary resource 
allocations. He said this would begin 
in March, following management’s 
comprehensive review of permanent 
resource allocations. Mr. Read 
assured Congress that the Depart- 
ment would consult with USIA, AID 
and other foreign affairs agencies. 


Family office appointee 


Metta Beecroft, former co- 
chairman of the governing board of 
the Foreign Service Educational and 
Counseling Center, has been selected 
as public information specialist in the 
new Family Liaison Office. The cen- 
ter is an independent organization 
jointly supported by the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women 
and the American Foreign Service 
Association. Mrs. Beecroft is the wife 
of Foreign Service officer Robert M. 
Beecroft, a political officer in the Bu- 
reau of Politico-Military Affairs. She 
is the mother of two children, 
Christopher, 8, and Pamela, 2. a 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


New bureau at State outlines its operations 
Report discusses duties of human rights officers 


The Foreign Relations Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1978 
(NEWSLETTER, August-September) 
resulted in the establishment of a new 
bureau in the Department, with 
Patricia M. Derian heading it as an 
assistant secretary of state. The Act 
directed the Department to report to 
Congress, by January 31, on the 
‘‘mandate and operations’’ of the 
bureau. Following are excerpts from 
the report: 


HE BUREAU OF HUMAN 

Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs is the focal point for the advo- 
cacy of human rights and humanitar- 
ian concerns within the Department. 
It is involved in day-to-day policy 
development and implementation of 
important foreign policy decisions. 
The bureau’s ideas and recommenda- 
tions are incorporated into the con- 
stant flow of briefing memoranda, 
action memoranda, cables, letters, 
press statements and speeches which 
reflect policy implementation. . .The 
bureau is now comprised of three 
divisions: the Office of Human 
Rights, the Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, and a separate sec- 
tion responsible for POW/MIAs 
[prisoners of war/ missing in action]. 

OFFICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS: Five 
human rights officers were added to 
the bureau staff, and assigned to the 
Human Rights Office in order to in- 
crease its capacity to carry out our 
statutory responsibilities and imple- 
ment the administration’s intent to 
make human rights a central element 
of our foreign policy. The office now 
has a total of 13 officers and support 
personnel, including a deputy assist- 
ant secretary for human rights [Mark 
Schneider]. The human rights officers 
have both functional and geographic 
responsibilities. 

One officer [Ellis O. Jones] is re- 
sponsible for monitoring the security 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITAR- 
IAN AFFAIRS—Designated as human 
rights officers in the new bureau are, from 
left, Ellis O. Jones, Michelle Bova, Cliff 
Brody and H. Kenneth Hiil. Not shown: 
Robert Maxim and Roberta Cohen. 


assistance program, commercial arms 
sales, military training for foreign 
military personnel, and other aspects 
of our military relationships with 
other countries. This officer also 
monitors human rights developments 
and U.S. policy in the Near East and 
South Asia. 

Another human rights officer 
[Michelle Bova] monitors bilateral 
economic assistance programs (in- 
cluding PL 480), U.S. participation in 
the international financial institu- 
tions, and other U.S. economic ac- 
tivities such as the Export-Import 
Bank, OPIC [Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation] and the Com- 


modity Credit Corporation. In addi- 
tion, this officer follows human 
rights conditions in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and assists with the 
formulation of U.S. policy in the 
region. She also monitors the ac- 
tivities of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

A human rights officer [H. Ken- 
neth Hill] is responsible for oversee- 
ing the information gathering system 
that forms the basis for the prepara- 
tion of human rights country reports 
required by Sections 116 and 502B of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
This officer also is responsible for 
monitoring human rights develop- 
ments and assisting in the develop 
ment of policy with respect to human 
rights in the countries in East Asia 
and the Pacific region. In view of the 
importance and the volume of work 
involved in gathering and analyzing 
information on country conditions, 
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two other officers, Lauent Morin and 
Ward Christensen, have been as- 
signed to work on this area. 

One human rights officer [Rob- 
ert Maxim] is responsible for moni- 
toring the human rights aspects of 
our policies in international organiza- 
tions, with a major focus on the 
Third Committee of the UN General 
Assembly, UNESCO, and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. This offi- 
cer is a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission. In addition, he is responsible 
for monitoring human rights devel- 
opments and assisting in the design of 
policy with respect to the countries of 
Africa, including the activities of the 
Organization for African Unity. 

Another officer [Cliff Brody] is 
responsible for following U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) and advising the assistant 
secretary in her role as the State 
Department representative on the 
CSCE Commission and a member of 
our delegation to the CSCE Review 
Conference. This officer also is 
responsible for following human 
rights concerns and assisting in policy 
development with respect to the coun- 
tries in Eastern and Western Europe, 
including the activities of the Council 
of Europe. 

One officer [Roberta Cohen] is 
responsible for liaison with interna- 
tional non-Governmental organiza- 
tions active in the human rights field, 
particularly those cited in relevant 
statutes. This officer also is responsi- 
ble for increasing contacts with ap- 
propriate domestic human rights and 
foreign policy organizations. 


Several additional institutional 
changes have been made to further 
strengthen the human rights policy of 
the U.S. Government. 

First, an Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee on Human Rights and Foreign 
Assistance was established to insure 
consideration of human rights factors 
in the conduct and administration of 
foreign assistance policy. The bureau 
is represented on this inter-agency 
body... 

The Arms Export Control 
Board, which was formed to consider 
all aspects of the administration’s 
arms transfers policy, includes a 
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permanent bureau representative. 

The Department has designated 
full-time human rights officers in 
liaison with the Bureau of Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs to 
assure more effective human rights 
policy guidance. [The officers are 
Leon Fuerth, European affairs; 
Frank Bennet, Donald Harris and 
Robert Martens, East Asian and 
Pacific affairs; George Lister, inter- 
American affairs; Leonard Shurtleff 
and Judith Buncher, African affairs; 
and David Moran, Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs.] 

The Department has directed all 
ambassadors to assume personal re- 
sponsibility for implementing the 
human rights policy, and human 
rights officers have been designated 
at each embassy to report on local 
human rights conditions. . . 

The Department has established 
new lines of communication with in- 
ternational and domestic human 
rights organizations to insure that we 
receive information they wish to pro- 
vide on human rights conditions in 
various countries. We have worked 
with these organizations to obtain 
human rights improvements and to 


Full-time human rights officers designated 
for each geographic bureau include, from 
left, George Lister, Inter-American Affairs; 
Donald Harris, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs; Judith Buncher, African Affairs; and 
Leon Fuerth, European Affairs. Not 
shown: Frank Bennet and Robert Martens, 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Leonard 
Shurtleff, African Affairs. 



























































encourage cooperation by other gov- 
ernments. A representative of the 
Bureau headed the U.S. Government 
delegation to the 1977 International 
Conference of the Red Cross in 
Bucharest, a conference which sig- 
nificantly highlighted human rights 
questions. . . 

Finally, the Department has 
broadened its training programs for 
incoming Foreign Service officers and 
its mid-career training programs to 
include special programs on human 
rights in the formulation and conduct 
of foreign policy. . . 


OFFICE OF REFUGEE AND MI- 
GRATION AFFAIRS: Establishment of 
the bureau has provided an appropri- 
ate and permanent place in the 
Department’s structure for the Office 
of Refugee and Migration Affairs 
(ORM)... Over the years ORM has 
been attached to various entities in 
the Department—the former Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs and, 
Starting in 1966, the Office of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs. Mak- 
ing ORM a major component of the 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs Bureau now gives due recogni- 
tion to this humanitarian subject in 
which the U.S. has a major and con- 
tinuing involvement. . . Because it 


was an already existing office, ORM 
[headed by deputy assistant secretary 
James L. Carlin] has undergone less 
dramatic structural changes than the 
new human rights office. The number 
of positions remains at 40, including 
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support personnel, some of which, 
particularly on the administrative 
side, continue to do double duty for 
the Bureau as a whole... 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND MiISss- 
ING IN ACTION: The third component 
of the bureau responds to the admin- 
istration’s and the Congress’ continu- 
ing concern . . . This responsibility 
previously was handled in the Depart- 
ment by a special assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary . . . The deputy as- 
sistant secretary responsible for this 
area [is Frank A. Sieverts] . . . 


FUTURE OPERATIONS AND MAN- 
DATE: . . . In looking to the future, 
we intend to strengthen our capacity 
to assure the fulfillment of our 
statutory and policy objectives to 
make human rights a fundmental ten- 
et of our foreign policy. To that 
end, we have begun to design an in- 
ternal office reorganization which 
would establish within the Office of 
Human Rights the following three 


YAOUNDE, Cameroon—Participants are 
shown at the opening recently of the first 
African administrative officers conference. 
From left are Paul Engle, Lagos; David 
Bennett, Nouakchott; Lann Malesky, 
Bamako; Elizabeth Sutton, Abidjan; 
William Mithoefer, Yaounde; Terrance 
Day and Esther Klein, Accra; Virginia 
Dunn, Yaounde; Bryce Gerlach, Monrovia; 
Larry Grahl, Dakar; Max Walton, 
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subdivisions: a division of regional 
affairs, a division of functional af- 
fairs and a division of information 
and policy planning. The separation 
of responsibilities for regional and 
functional affairs would be a highly 
effective way to strengthen the im- 
plementation of our human rights 
policy. 

Under this plan, the division of 
regional affairs will have individual 
human rights officers for the differ- 
ent geographical areas. The division 
of functional affairs will have officers 
responsible for security and military 
assistance issues, economic issues, in- 
ternational organizations, cultural af- 
fairs and USIA. The information and 
policy planning division will be the 
center for the continuing acquisition 
of information on country condi- 
tions, preparation of country reports, 
and development of longer range pol- 
icy concepts. 

The Department believes that 
past and proposed actions provide a 
foundation for the continuing effort 


Yaounde; Jim Mark, Bureau of Personnel; 
William Wilkes, Lome; Francine Bowman, 
Conakry; Charles Herter, Niamey; Lyle 
Palmer, Monrovia; Ambassador Mabel M. 
Smythe; Lucille Thomas, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel; Frank Rhinehart, N’djamena; 
Richard Salazar, African Affairs; John 
Klekas, roving administrative officer; Anita 
Shashy, Libreville; Rosil Nesberg, Banjul; 
Joseph Kemper, Nancy Duncan and Mark 


to assure that human rights is a basic 
objective of our foreign policy, and 
that the United States continues its 
leadership in international humani- 
tarian efforts. 


Human rights session 
for civic leaders 
held in Department 


The Department’s first confer- 
ence on human rights for leaders of 
Organizations outside the Govern- 
ment was held in the Loy Henderson 
Conference Room, February 27. Sev- 
eral hundred persons from across the 
country attended, as did State em- 
ployees generally, who were invited 
via a Department Notice. 

Separate workshops were held 
on foreign assistance and immigra- 
tion, Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin 
America, advocacy and action, citi- 
zen education, the role of dissident 
activists and human rights in the 
United States. @ 


Mulvey, Abidjan; Dorothy Magee, Monro- 
via; Stanley Robinson, Ouagadougou; May 
Belair, Lagos; Michael Cutter, African Af- 
fairs; Robert Park, Lagos; James Albriton, 
Yaounde; Joseph Hilts, tbadan; Samuel 
Case, Freetown; Josephine MacLeod, 
Niamey; Daniel Johnson, Cotonou; and 
Warren Littrel, Yaounde. Not pictured is 
Sandor Johnson, Bangui. 
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This column by William 
M. Watson, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of | 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, you 


are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or 
to Dr. Watson directly. In 
either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will 
not be identified. 





Q. 


In July, I had major surgery for 
cancer. I have been told by my sur- 
geon I will need medical check-ups at 
intervals prescribed by my physician. 
Does the Department pay for these, 
plus prescriptions? I continually need 
supplies and I would also like to 
know if I can be reimbursed for them. 


A. 


Yes, the Department’s Medical Pro- 
gram will pay for your check-ups, 
prescriptions and medical sup- 
plies—for a period of 12 months 
from the day you entered the hospi- 
tal. If it can be shown that stopping 
payment after the 12 months would 
result in serious inequity, or acute fi- 
nancial hardship, the Department is 
permitted to waive regulations and 
authorize additional payment of out- 
patient care, until maximum benefits 
of treatment have been obtained. 
This ruling applies to dependent care. 
But payment may not exceed a total 
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of 120 treatment days, unless the lim- 
itation has been waived for ‘‘cause’’ 
or ‘‘material aggravation.”’ 


Q. 


Is it true what others have told 
me—that I can have access to my De- 
partment medical record? 


Yes, the 1974 Privacy Act gives you 
the right to examine, make a copy of, 
or request a correction of—or amend- 
ment of—your medical record. Ap- 
plication should be made through the 
Foreign Affairs Document and Ref- 
erence Center, Privacy Staff. 


Q. 


How can I protect myself against 
malaria when assigned to tropical 
areas? 


For most malarious areas, the Office 
of Medical Services recommends the 
antimalarial drug Aralen (chloro- 
quine phosphate). The drug should be 
used weekly while in the malarious 
area, and for four weeks after return- 
ing to the United States. In most parts 
of southeast Asia and South Ameri- 
ca, usually in non-urban areas, the 
falciparum type of malaria is resistant 
to chloroquine, and the drug Fansi- 
dar is recommended. Fansidar is not 
available in the United States but is 
obtainable in areas where it is re- 
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quired. These drugs, taken as recom- 
mended, protect against the lethal 
falciparum malaria. Certain other re- 
lapsing forms of malaria, which are 
almost never lethal, may rarely devel- 
op some months after return from 
particular malarious areas. Where 
these relapsing forms occur, a second 
drug (primaquine) is recommended to 
be taken after completing the Aralen 
course. The Office of Medical Serv- 
ices conducts surveillance of malaria 
cases worldwide, and has found that, 
invariably, they are due to inappro- 
priate or incomplete use, or non-use, 
of recommended antimalarial chemo- 
suppressive drugs. Thus, almost com- 
plete protection can be obtained by 
using the recommended drugs regu- 
larly. 


Q. 


Why can’t I receive per diem despite 
being evacuated halfway around the 
world for outpatient evaluation? 


A. 


The basis for the Department’s policy 
and regulations on this subject is Sec- 
tion 941 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, which permits 
payment, specifically, for an illness 
or injury that ‘‘requires hospitaliza- 
tion or similar treatment.’’ Payment 
of per diem while an individual re- 
ceived only outpatient care or evalua- 
tions is precluded under current inter- 
pretations of the Foreign Service Act. 
As I wrote in a previous column, this 
problem is far-reaching and will take 
time to resolve. The matter has been 
raised with the Interagency Commit- 
tee on Overseas Allowances and Ben- 
efits, and it is being investigated. If 
necessary, legislation will be drafted 
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and proposed to permit the per diem 
payments you mentioned. 


Q. 


My dependent was hospitalized at 
post and then evacuated to the United 
Stated for further hospitalization. I 
would appreciate clarification on two 
points regarding this emergency. I 
paid $35 for the first hospitalization 
at post; must I pay another deductible 
for the second hospitalization? Also, 
how will I be reimbursed for required 
laboratory studies following hospital- 
ization? 


First of all, an employee is required to 
pay only $35 for each illness of a de- 
pendent. If the second hospitalization 
was for the same illness, you are not 
required to pay another $35 deduct- 
ible. Secondly, the expenses of re- 
quired laboratory studies following 
hospitalization are reimbursable by 
the Department for 12 months from 
the day your dependent first entered 
the hospital. If the laboratory per- 
forming the testing will not accept 
deferred payment (from the Depart- 
ment, within three weeks), you will 
have to pay the charges and claim 
reimbursement from the Department. 


Q. 


What is ‘‘SMA”’’ and how does it 
relate to the Medical Program? 


*“*“SMA”’ is the Separate Maintenance 
Allowance. It assists an employee 
who must meet the additional expense 
of maintaining dependents at a place 
other than where they are assigned— 
because this is necessary for the con- 
venience of the Government, or be- 
cause conditions at the post are 
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notably unhealthful, or the living 
conditions excessively adverse. The 
allowance usually is granted under 
two circumstances: (1) adequate med- 
ical facilities in the area are non- 
existent for pre- and post-maternity 
care; (2) eligible dependents are de- 
tained in the United Stated for medi- 
cal clearance. Application for the 
allowance, on medical grounds, may 
be made on Standard Form 1160. 


Q. 


I have recently come across the 25 
questions and answers dealing with 
the Medical Program that were pub- 
lished in the NEWSLETTER in 1970 and 
again, I believe, in 1972 or 1973. The 
answer to question 22 concerning 
health insurance seems incomplete. Is 
there a certain number of years one 
must have health insurance in order 
to carry it into retirement? 


Yes. Routinely, an employee must 
have had health insurance for the five 
years immediately preceeding retire- 
ment in order to carry it into retire- 
ment. However, the Office of Medi- 
cal Services is not the ‘‘expert’’ in 
these matters. Information concern- 
ing retirees and health insurance may 
be found in the Federal Personnel 
Manual, Chapter 890-1, Subchapter 
$14-2a. Also, questions concerning 
this matter should be addressed to the 
health benefits officer of your 
agency. 


Q. 


I am an American citizen working 
here in private enterprise. When I had 
a minor medical condition, I wanted 
to see the American doctor at the em- 
bassy, but was informed I could not 
do so. Why not? I have access to the 
Department of State NEWSLETTER. 
Will you please print your answer in 
your column? 
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As a general policy, persons whom we 
term ‘‘non-official’? Americans are 
not entitled to our overseas health 
unit services. The Medical Program is 
intended to provide medical support 
to employees (and their dependents) 
of federal agencies or instrumentali- 
ties, or other persons whose presence 
abroad is in connection with U.S. 
missions and functions. Extending 
services to other Americans is beyond 
the legislative intent and scope of our 
program. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It’ 


Following is the sixth in a series 
of excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking 
Game and How to Beat It.’’ The 
author, who writes anonymously, 
was educated at small private schools 
and a top woman’s college—and en- 
joyed success in the fashion industry, 
magazines, television and corporate 
management. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


THE SERVICES OF 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


For us alcoholics there is a clear 
prescription for arresting our illness. 
We must learn to live without liquor 
and learn to avoid stress. 

How can we do this? As exces- 
sive drinkers, we’re conditioned 
against joining a formal anything. 
We're individualists. What helps the 
mob is not for us. We’re ‘‘sensitive’’ 
and ‘‘perceptive’’—and we rebel 
against the ‘‘mass hypnosis’ of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. In the first 
place, ‘‘they’re a bunch of drunken 
bums.”’ Besides, ‘‘they get religion or 
something—and they’re always 
drinking so damned much coffee.”’’ 
And coffee keeps us awake. Further- 
more, ten years ago a friend of ours 
went to their meetings every week for 
three months ‘‘and the sanctimonious 
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sonovabitch nibbled the entire time.”’ 

As usual, we’ve armed ourselves 
with misconceptions—this time to 
prove that AA could never apply to 
us. This kind of thinking is like vow- 
ing never to call the fire engines 
because we’ve heard there is graft in 
the fire department. 

Actually, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is made up of a cross-section of 
the population—alcoholism doesn’t 
discriminate against any race or class. 

As for AA’s being ‘‘drunken 
bums’’, this amiable anarchy of ex- 
drinkers who exchange hilarious 
stories, listen patiently to a new- 
comer’s questions, offer practical 
assistance to the drinker who is learn- 
ing to live again—this time WITH- 
OUT booze—are the very people who 
for years were your drinking compan- 
ions. 

In AA there is no formalized re- 
ligion. Each member interprets the 
AA program in a highly personal 
way. Many are atheists, many agnos- 
tics. For many, the ‘‘Power greater 
than themselves’’ is the strength of 
the groups themselves—the power is 
the understanding and practical help 
given freely by all the people who are 
licking this problem. 

They, too, used to think coffee 
kept them awake. But then they 
learned that when you free your body 
from the onslaught of liquor, when 
you lick remorse and anxiety—you 
can drink coffee, and you can sleep. 

And perhaps if you followed that 
guy who nibbled for a period of more 
than three months, you’d have found 
that one night at a meeting he laughed 
the laughter of recognition, and has 
been free from liquor ever since. 


AA provides the only means we 
know of recovery on a grand scale. 
Doctors claim it is ‘‘good medicine’; 
the clergy see it as ‘‘faith’’; the psy- 
chiatrists marvel at its ability to bring 
about a ‘‘change of attitude’; the 
sociologists point to the magic of 
‘*group therapy.’’ 

It seems to me that its therapy 
also lies in its accessibility (there’s a 
group as near as your telephone al- 
most any place in the world); its 
direct attack upon the alcoholic’s 
drinking problem (it’s not the tenth 
drink that gets you in a mess, it’s the 
first one); its stress-free environment 
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geared to the particular needs of the 
alcoholic. And—more important 
than anything else—its simultaneous 
four-way attack on the four-sided ill- 
ness. 


THE DAY YOU HIT BOTTOM 


If today is a day when you’ re de- 
pressed by last night’s behavior, if 
you’re lonely and frightened and feei 
the need for the lift you know you’ll 
get from a drink, if today you’ re sick 
of yourself—sick of your never-end- 
ing remorsefulness, vulnerability and 
anxiety—then maybe you’ve hit bot- 
tom. 

Perhaps this morning you could- 
n’t plug in your electric razor and you 
were frustrated to the point of 
tears—maybe last night you lay in 
bed afraid to close your eyes because 
you KNEW that if you did you’d 
never wake up. 

Or maybe you looked in the mir- 
ror at 6 a.m. and didn’t recognize the 
face you saw there. 

Or maybe you’ve always taken 
pride in being an expert lover and an 
expert -driver—and last night you 
were neither. 

Perhaps, as was the case with 
me, you remember the stinging, gra- 
tuitous words you hurled at the per- 
son you love the most in the world— 
and you can no longer justify your 
behavior. 

The crisis of the alcoholic—his 
recognition of a serious problem with 
liquor—is rarely brought about by a 
dramatic, violent disaster, even 
though it could well be traced directly 
to drinking. 

But the day we lose our SELF- 
respect—even though we have long 
since lost the respect of everyone 
else—that is the day when we’ve hit 
our bottom. That is the day when we 
are able to stay away from the next 
drink for a period of twenty-four 
hours. And that may be the only day 
we have, to save our lives. 


HOW TO START THINKING ‘‘DRY’’ 


If you’re what is known as peri- 
odic drunk and you are just coming 
off a bender, you’ll have an easier 
time remaining dry for these next 
twenty-four hours than the daily 
drinker. 
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As a ‘‘periodic’’, you automat- 
ically reach the end of your drinking 
time and usually sweat it out the 
cold-turkey way— knowing that once 
you pass the first day without a drink, 
you won’t be interested in liquor for 
several weeks or months. This has 
been your pattern for years—al- 
though your periods of drinking are 
getting closer together and lasting for 
longer times. 

Start to use the time ahead of 
you—between now and your next 
regularly scheduled bender—to learn 
to live without liquor. Even though 
you THINK you know how to live 
without it, your benders belie it. I’ve 
known many periodics who had to 
accept their unreasoning, compulsive 
drive to drink when their tensions had 
built to a crisis within them. Yet when 
they used their ‘‘dry’’ periods to learn 
to control tensions and learn some- 
thing about themselves as they did so, 
they passed their next scheduled 
drunk without even realizing it. 

If you’re not a ‘‘periodic’’ but a 
daily drinker, used to going on the 
wagon for a day at a time or even 
longer, there’s nothing formidable in 
going twenty-four hours without a 
drink. You'll say you’ve done it a 
hundred times, but you’ll add that 
you’ve got to feel better—got to get 
over this hangover—before you try it 
again. That’s the danger. 

I know, as you do, that the only 
truly painless way for a drinker to get 
over a hangover is to have a little hair 
of the dog. Result: in tapering off one 
hangover, I’ve often tapered myself 
into the next drunk. The worse the 
hangover, the more likely the drunk. 

So if you feel that you’re going 
to crack up if you don’t take the next 
drink, get yourself in the hands of a 
competent doctor. BUT DON’T 
TAKE THAT NEXT DRINK. 

If you feel that your pain this 
time is no worse than the pain you’ ve 
endured before, if your’ re determined 
to ‘‘sweat this one out’’, without a 
doctor’s help and without pills, then 
the utter sense of freedom of choice 
that you will experience during these 
next twenty-four hours will compen- 
sate for the severity of your pain. 

I know. I did it this way. While I 
had all the acute discomfort of 
cramps in my arms and the calves of 
my legs, the searing pain in the pit of 
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my stomach, sweating under my eyes, 
a nagging headache and a mouthful 
of fumes that resisted all the mouth- 
washes known to man, I knew this 
day was different from any other I’d 
lived through. 

In sweating it out, I wasn’t just 
punishing myself for over-indul- 
gence. This time I was attacking an 
ILLNESS with knowledge and for a 
purpose. 

I wasn’t going on the wagon. I 
wasn’t setting a time limit on HOW 
LONG I’d remain dry in terms of 
days or weeks or months. 

And neither should you. MERE- 
LY ATTEMPT TO STAY AWAY 
FROM LIQUOR JUST FOR TO- 
DAY. If I had brooded about how I 
could never drink again, I’d have said 
the hell with it after the first several 
hours. 

And constantly bear in mind that 
you’ re not resisting the first drink for 


any moral reason. You’re doing this : 


because it’s the first step in fighting a 
killing illness. 

And be sure you understand 
something. You’ve made a decision. 
You haven’t taken a pledge. There 
are no promises involved here, either 
to yourself or to someone else. We 
alcoholics have papered the walls of 
the world with pledges—only to 
break them. And in breaking them 
we’re usually filled with remorse 
because we’ve let down someone who 
believed in us. 

This time you’re eliminating the 
possibility of guilt. You’ve merely 
made a decision to try to live through 
these lousy twenty-four hours with- 
out a drink. 

You’ve chosen—you, not your 
mother-in-law or the boss or the night 
court judge—YOU have chosen to 
pass up a drink today. And you’ve 
made this choice in the light of 
knowledge. 

So remember—you’re doing this 
for yourself. Nobody is going to get 
hurt but you. You’re the one to face 
the inevitable next hangover. You’re 
the one who’s pushing your luck if 
you choose to drink today—just as 
you’re the one to live freely without 
liquor if you choose NOT TO 
DRINK TODAY. 

Others may benefit eventually by 
your decision. But this is a side issue; 
you mustn’t burden yourself today 
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FUKUOKA—Principal officer David A. 
Pabst presents consulate chauffeur Takeshi 
Akiyoshi his 22nd consecutive safe-driving 
award. 


with concern for anyone else but 
yourself. 
THESE ATTITUDES TO- 
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WARD NOT DRINKING ARE AS 
VITAL TO YOUR RECOVERY AS 
YOUR PAST ATTITUDES TO- 
WARD DRINKING WERE TO 
YOUR ILLNESS. 

You’re now prepared to tackle 
your first day of learning to live freely 
without a drink. 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


French, Spanish classes 


Adult members of State Depart- 
ment Foreign Service families, with- 
out a known assignment to a post 
where the languages are spoken, are 
reminded that they may apply for 
classes in French and Spanish. 
Classes will meet for three hours each 
morning, starting April 3, May 29 
and July 24. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Foreign Service 
Institute registrar’s office (235-8727). 
Family members of employees of 
agencies other than State should ap- 
ply through the training office of the 
appropriate agency, which will deter- 
mine eligibility for training, and pay 
the required $80-a-week tuition. 


BONN— Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel Jr. 
fields questions from high school students 
in New Providence, N.J., via international 
telephone hookup, January 10. The 30- 
minute exchange, ranging from human 
rights issues to Germany’s position on Mid- 
die East negotiations, was relayed by loud- 
speaker to other classes throughout the 
school. 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 








Program April May June 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 12 


Length of course 


3 weeks 





Administrative training 

Administrative Operations Course 3 — 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 17 12 
General Services Training 17 12 
Personnel Laboratory 17 12 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services Correspondence course 

Advanced Consular Course = 15 — 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Economic training 
Foreign Service Local Employee 
Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 
of State Employee 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy 

Executive-Congressional Relations 

Seminar on Terrorism 


Multilateral Diplomacy 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


23 days 
9 months 
9months 


12 months 
2 weeks 


6 weeks 


2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 
1 day 


1 week 


5 days 


5 days 





Junior officer training 
Orientation Program for Foreign 
Service Officers 


5 weeks, 2 days 





Communications skills 
Public Speaking 
Vicore Reading Improvement 
Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 
Basic Writing Skills 
Clerical training 
Word Processing Techniques 3, 10, 17 
24 22 26 
OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 
‘How to Communicate by Letter and — 9 — 
Memo,” for Secretaries 
Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Procedures 
Art of Dictation Workshops 
(Supervisors) 
Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop : 


1,8,15 5, 12; 19, 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
4 weeks (20 hrs.) 
4 days (12 hrs.) 


4 weeks (16 hrs.) 


42 days (35 hrs.) 
4hours 

6 days (18 hrs.) 

7 days (17% hrs.) 


3 hours 


3 hours 


(Continued on next page) 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute—Continued 


Program 


April May June Length of course 





Beginning Stenography 
Intermediate Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 
Beginning Typewriting 
Elementary English Skills 


Orientation 
Foreign Service Secretarial 

Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 
Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Action, Family Living 
English Teaching Seminar 


— 2 10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 


= 5 days 


12,26 4¥edays 
_ 2 days 
_ 5 bd 


12 2 weeks 
— 3days 
— 1 week 





Area studies and language t1 training © 





Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Latin America 

Near East & North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 


Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


12 2 weeks 
12 2 weeks 
_ 2 weeks 
12 2 weeks 
12 2 weeks 
12 2 weeks 
12 2 weeks 
— 2 weeks 


2 2 weeks 


26 20 weeks 
— 20 weeks 
oo 20 weeks 
—_ 20 weeks 
26 20 weeks 
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EXECUTIVE SEMINAR—Members visit 
a mine in West Virginia as part of a two- 
week study project that included meetings 
with state governors, union officials and 
mine management. From left are Robert 
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W. Magee; L. B. Grey, president, Bethle- 
hem Mines Corp.; Kent Montavon; 
Richard J. Smith; Hume A. Horan; Kemp- 
ton B. Jenkins; Stanley A. Zuckerman; and 
Norman L. Sweet. 


Black History Month 


Art works by blacks and mem- 
bers of other minority groups were 
displayed in the Department’s exhibit 
hall in observance of Afro-American 
(Black) History Month. In cere- 
monies on February 9, Deputy Under 
Secretary Benjamin H. Read noted 
that ‘‘the exhibit serves a very impor- 
tant purpose in educating all of us on 
what textbooks have overlooked.’’ 
Mr. Read pointed out that more 
blacks are serving today as ambassa- 
dors and Foreign Service officers, 
and in high-level Civil Service posi- 
tions, than ever before. Noting the 
commitment to affirmative action by 
the administration, Mr. Read said 
more blacks will take a greater part in 
the conduct of foreign affairs in the 
future. 


Named to scholarship board 


President Carter on February 23 
named five persons to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. The appointees 
include Jewel Plummer Cobb, pro- 
fessor of biology, Rutgers, for the re- 
mainder of a term expiring September 
22. The four others, whose term ex- 
pires in 1980, are Bartle Bull, New 
York magazine publisher; Monroe D. 
Donsker, mathemetician, New York; 
Tomas Rivera, vice president for ad- 
ministration, University of Texas at 
San Antonio; and Elbert B. Smith, 
Department of History, University of 
Maryland. @ 
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** LITTLE ARTS AND SCHEMES’’ 


March brings increased activity to both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the Parliament, the MPs are debating Lord 
North’s proposals to end the war. On the 3rd, almost a 
full month after the Franco-American treaties have 
secretly been signed, the prime minister admits to a 
hostile House of Commons that it ‘‘is possible, nay too 
probable,’’ that France and America are now Official 
allies. 

The king himself, despairing over the prospect of a 
many-front war, grudgingly app.< ves further negotia- 
tions with Franklin even though such efforts now seem 
futile. ‘‘. . . I think it so desirable to end the war with 
. . . [America], to be enabled with redoubled ardor to 
avenge the faithless and insolent conduct of France that 
I think it proper to keep open the channel of intercourse 
with that insidious man.”’ 

Both official and self-styled peacemakers journey 
to Passy; some offer ‘‘ places, pensions and peerages”’ if 
only the Americans will come around. But Franklin re- 
buffs them all. What North offers are comprehensive 
negotiations that eventually would lead to American 
home rule within the British Empire. Franklin charac- 
terizes the proposals as ‘‘little arts and schemes for 
amusing and dividing us.”’ 

Nevertheless, North’s plan is soon bound for New 
York aboard a British sloop. It is hoped the vessel will 
arrive before the news of the Franco-American treaties 
and tilt the Americans away from the French. * 

On the 13th the French officially notify the Foreign 
Office of the existence of a commercial treaty with the 
United States even though they fail to mention the Trea- 
ty of Alliance. Eight days later the British Government 
secretly orders the evacuation of Philadelphia and a 
naval attack on the French West Indies island of St. 
Lucia. The fleet sails west toward the Caribbean under 
the strictest security. 

Sailing east is John Adams on his way to France to 
replace Silas Deane, who has been recalled by the Con- 
gress. The crossing is not uneventful. There is a brief 
encounter with a British frigate. 
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On the 10th the venerable Mr. Adams witnesses 
combat for the first time. He dons the garb of a marine 
and joins the crew as they take a British prize. That 
night he assists the ship’s surgeon with the grisly task of 
amputating an officer’s shattered leg. 

Dr. Franklin, in the meantime, is realizing his 
greatest triumph to date. Dressed in the simple brown 
velvet suit and buckle shoes he has made famous, the 
old man and his more properly attired colleagues are 
presented to Louis XVI and his queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, on the 20th. Franklin, whose very nature flies in 
the face of tradition, appears before the monarch bare- 
headed. For anyone else to have appeared thus would 
have been unthinkable. But to the French, this Ameri- 
can is already a legend. As he and the king exchange 
pleasantries, the crowd outside the palace cheers: ‘‘The 
Apostle of Liberty, Citizen Franklin!’’ Could recogni- 
tion come any sweeter? 

In Pennsylvania a pre-spring thaw turns roads into 
seas of mud. On those meadows, dry enough to drill 
upon, Washington’s veterans are learning to soldier 
European style. There is a German in camp now— 


(One of a series) 


Friedrich Ludolf Gerhard Augustin von Steuben. 
Neither a baron nor an ex-general in the service of 
Frederick the Great, as he claims, von Steuben neverthe- 
less is a talented if not amusing drillmaster. Day after 
day as the men march, Valley Forge echoes to the sound 
of German and French expletives. The undisciplined 
men learn the fundamentals from the simplified manual 
of arms von Steuben has written. He expects strict ad- 
herence to the rules, and surprisingly the troops obey. 
On the 10th all hands receive a bonus of mixed 
value—an additional month’s wage of Continental dol- 
lars and an extra tot of rum per man. With the approach 
of warm weather there is also the promise of new uni- 
forms and fresh rations. Although the men still have 
precious little to cheer about, the feeling exists that the 
long nightmare of Valley Forge is coming to an end. 


*It should be noted that America had not heard from Franklin in 
nearly a year. Every dispatch was either intercepted by double agents 
or captured by British warships. By March the euphoria of Saratoga 
had long since worn off. Many members of the Congress were ready 
to talk peace. 
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Rate the employee on the following items. if there 'S insufficient information to make an evaluation, use /O 
(insufficiently observed) or NIA (not applicable) in the first column. Supervisors should be rated in all categories. 


1 JUDGMENT _ Choosing the best way to accomplish work; deciding when and from whom to seek advice; 


choosing best alternatives in decisionmaking. 


—_— 


Sie ee ane 
2 FOLLOWING THROUGH ON ASSIGNMENTS Pursuing work to conclusion, coordinating yarious tasks 


involved 11 getting 4 job done; meeting deadlines 
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BEHIND THE 
SERVING LINE 


This is what it looks like where 
your soup, salad, entrees, etc., come 
from. These people, employees of the 
company that runs the State Depart- 
ment cafeteria, are shown at work in 
the first-floor kitchen. (See story on 


Page 10). (Photos by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services.) 


With breakfast over, cook Elaine Jayson, 
left, and junior cook Cleo Lennon clean the 
grill and fry kettle. 


Fred Whitaker, master storeroom man, 
hoists a crate of lettuce into the cooler. 


In the dessert department, Vernel Wright, 
general helper, puts finishing touches on 
puddings. 
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A king-sized can opener is no match for Pot washer Earl Ellore wears elbow-length 
general helper Mary Johnson. rubber gloves to protect his hands from the 
intense hot water. 


Florence Houston, master chef, stirs steam- 
ing kettle of bean soup with a paddle. 





PERSONNEL: Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Anderson, Kathleen B., Bureau of Person 
nel 

Atood, James R., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Beltran, Colleen, Caracas 

Berkley, George A., Inter-American Affairs 

Blakeney, Dorothy N.K., Geneva 

Bondurant, Gladys M., Panama 

Buncher, Judith, Office of Inter-African Af- 
fairs 


Busick, John W., Office of Communica- 


tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion . 
Cecil, Joseph A., Office of Communica- 


tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 


sion 

Chapman, Joseph R., Dar-Es-Salaam 

Cook, Marvin C., Office of Security, Tech- 
nical Services Division 

Cronin Jr., James T., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Davidson, Claud W., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Davison, Dwight E., Mexico 

Dekeyser, James L., Abidjan 

Dickey, Jane M., Sydney 

DiFillipo, Donna, Abu Dhabi 

Edwards, Joanne, Hong Kong 

Ely, M. Nancy Halliday, Legal Adviser, 
African Affairs 

English, Burt Frederick, Nouakchott 

Esposito, Geautano Frank, Kinshasa 

Ewing, Daryl L., Ankara 

Fernandez, John S., Stuttgart 

Fletcher, Dana K., Jidda 

Fontenot, Ronnie J., Nairobi 

Garcia, Ralph A., Kinshasa 

Glassman, Deborah, Havana 

Gonzalez, Alfredo, Guadalajara 

Gossom, Cynthia A., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Hall, Donald R., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Harvey, Barbara S., Singapore 

Herkert, Richard, Ndjamena 

Herndon, Milton Lee, Bonn 

Hilliard, Benjamin C., inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Holden, William Steven, Kuala Lumpur 

Jackson, Linda G., Santiago 

Jones, Frances T., Antananarivo 

Kesler, James William, Foreign Service In- 


Meritorious increases 


Meritorious service increases 
were presented recently to the fol- 
lowing employees: 

MARGARET STERENBERG, STE- 
PHEN R. SNOW and RICHARD H. SIN- 
DELAR III, Intelligence and Research; 
JOHN T. GUTH, ROSEMARY STEF- 
ANKA and PHILIP E. JORNLIN, Office 
of Security, PAMELA D. WARNER, Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs; OLGA 
KUPREVICZ, European Affairs; KAREN 
ALLEMAN, Office of International Con- 
ferences; KENNETH D. FERGUSON, Of- 
fice of Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division. 


stitute 

Klika, George P., Foreign Service Institute 

Koehn, Patricia J., Rio de Janeiro 

Lasbury, Patricia Ann, Lima 

Lee Jr., James O., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Lioyd, Janet West, Family Liaison Office 

Lykens, Anne L., Buenos Aires 

Maynard, Daniel C., Manila 

McWhirter, James A., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

McGovern, Mary Kay, Public Affairs, Pub- 
lic Correspondence Division 

McGrath, Mary Margaret, Abu Dhabi 

McRae, Barbara B., Geneva 

Mendenhall, Elizabeth, Taipei 

Moorefield, Kenneth P., Foreign Service 
Institute 


Morton, Joe D., Office of Security, Wash- 


KATHMANDU—Participants in chiefs-of- 
mission conference are, from left, Am- 
bassador and Mrs. W. Howard Wriggins, 
Colombo; Ambassador and Mrs. Theodore 


L. Eliot Jr., Kabul; Ambassador L. 
Douglas Heck, Kathmandu; deputy assist- 
ant secretary Adolph Dubs; Mrs. Heck; 
Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel Jr., Isla- 
mabad; Ambassador Robert F. Goheen, 
New Delhi; Charge and Mrs. Alf E. Bergen- 
sen, Dacca; Ambassador and Mrs. William 
H. Sullivan, Tehran. 


ington Field Office 

Neely, Douglas A., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Nickerson, Dollie A., Lima 

O’Brien, Gary J., New Delhi 

O’Brien, Melissa S., New Delhi 

Ode, Robert C., Inter-American Affairs 

Parrish, Rosemary, La Paz 

Pena, Paul A., Ankara 

Plamondon, Richard R., Dacca 

Powers, Phyllis Marie, Medical Services 

Price, William H., Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center 

Pringos, Theodora., Paris 

Qualkenbush, Eric L., New Delhi 

Ricciardi, Coreen L., Rome 

Richardson, Bertha, Paris 

Ringer, Melvin E., Rio de Janeiro 

Rodenhauser, A.E., Nicosia 

Sallis, Joan C., Caracas 

Sams, Duane E., Lagos 

Scarborough, William A., Cochabamba 

Shinn, James J.A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Economic Policy Office 

Smith, Charles S., Bogota 

Smith, Paul L., Beirut 

Snider, Clyde W., Inter-American Affairs 

Snyder, Betty Kathleen, Tehran 

Stephan, Marie L., Manila 

Tagliani, William R., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Trade Agreements Divi- 
sion 

Tanicello, Susan E., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Taylor, Donna R., Office of Security, Wash- 
ington Field Office 

Tilson, Richard C., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Toth, Csanad, International Organization 
Affairs, Policy Planning and Reports 
Staff 

Tracy, Edward M., Kathmandu 

Vaccarino, Joseph C., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Washington, Gilder, Geneva 

Wheeler, Diane M., Brasilia 

Wills, Calvin D., Addis Ababa 


TRANSFERS 


Akahioun, Eleanor L., Nairobi to Tunis 

Araujo, Maria Peraza De, Palermo to Ti- 
juana 

Backhaus, Wilbert E., Accra to Manila 

Baker, Herbert W., Bonn to European Af- 
fairs 

Beckwith, Barbara Anne, Brussels to Paris 

Benford, Clyde M., Buenos Aires to inter- 
American Affairs 

Berges, Beverly Jean, Muscat to Copen- 
hagen 

Berry, John E., Kinshasa to Medical Com- 
plement 

Bishop, Robyn M., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Western Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs to Sydney 

Bievins, J. Donald, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Guadalajara 





PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


FS Staff promotions Statistics on 1978 FSSO, FSR, 
The following Foreign Service FSRU Promotions 


Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 9: Claudia P. Davenport, Following is a breakdown of the 1978 promotions in the 
Lusaka; Sandra D. Farnham, FSR, FSRU and FSSO pay plans. (Similar figures on 


est a ‘ima In- FSO promotions were published in the February NEWS- 
ernational Organization Affairs. LETTER supplement.) 


Promoted to Class 8 are: a 
Franklin R. Brown, Addis Ababa; 1978 FSR, FSRU, FSS promotions by function 
Patrick S. Connelly, Bamako; Cheryl 


PROMOTEES AS PERCENT 
A.T. Conradis, Calcutta; Robert J. FyNCTIONICLASS —'NO.ELIG. -NO.PROM.  NO.ELIG. NO. PROM. 
Easton, Vienna; Rosalie B. Kahn, 


; : FSR/RU-2 
Ankara; Elizabeth A. Martinec, Ac-  Generalists............. 42 4.8 50.0 


cra; John Joseph O‘Brien, La Paz; Security 12 0 0 
Jacques Roman, Abidjan; and Marie Communications........ 5 0 0 
B. Santos, New Delhi. Secretarial 0 0 0 
Other Spec 118 . 1.7 50. 
Boogaerts, Bailey Patrick, San Jose to Of- TOT/ 177 2. 100.0 
fice of Communications FSR/RU-3 
Borrowman, George, Japan to East Asian 


ie : Generalists............. 54 
and Pacific Affairs 


Security 30 
Boudreau, William J., Geneva to Interna- = Communications 15 
tional Organization Affairs Secretarial 0 
Bowman, Vickie M., Colombo to Near Other Spec 114 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs =oy 
Brand, Robert A., Melbourne to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs FSR/RU-4 
Brennan, Patrick W., Sydney to Johnan- FSS-2 
nesburg Generalists... 0... cscs 
Brown, Charles W., Nairobi to Caracas Security 
Brown, Frances W., Pretoriato Bucharest = Communications 
Buff, Joseph L., Nicosia to Khartoum Secretarial . .. 
Burlison, Marilyn E., London to Mexico Other Spec 
Callen, Margaret A., London to Paris 
Campbell, John, Paris to Intelligence and 
Research 
Carr, Barbara G., Sao Paulo to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs Secusity 
Carrico, Peter Paul, Mexico to Abu Dhabi C eae 
ommunications 
Cashwell, Wayne F., Nouakchott to Bang- Riedie 
kok : ecretarial 
Chiocco, Ralph D., Office of Security, New anes oye 
York Field Office to San Salvador 
Crehan, Richard F., Bangkok to Manila FSR/RU-6 
Crocker Jr., Thomas E., Junior Officer FSS-4 
Corps to Junior Officer Rotation Pro- Generalists 
gram Security 
Cubbison, Edwin P., Nairobi to Inter-Amer- Communications........ 
ican Affairs, Latin America Secretarial 


Cunningham, Carl B., Special Domestic Other Spec 
Assignment Program to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Currie, Mary L., Kabul to Belgrade 

Dawson, John R., Economic and Business 
Affairs to Rio de Janeiro 

De Brosse, Ronald P., Moscow to Can- 
berra 

Decker, Aubrey D., Islamabad to Algiers 

Derham, James Michael, Rio de Janeiro to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Dickman, Shirley J., Taipei to Zagreb FSR/RU-8 

Donahue, James H., Kinshasa to Office of FSS.6 
Communications Generalists............. 66.7 14.6 

Dudley, Charles H., San Jose to Caracas Security 50.0 16.7 

Duncan, Ivy Ruby, Geneva to Conakry Communications 38 28.1 39.6 

Egan, James J., Junior Officer Rotation Secretarial 2 12.4 29.1 
Program to Yokohama Other Spec 0 0 

Ellison, Ollie B., Kinshasa to Bangkok a 23 100.0 

—(Continued on next page) 
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FSR/RU-5 
FSS-3 
Generalists............. 


FSR/RU-7 
FSS-5 
Generalists 
Security 
Communications 
Secretarial 

Other Spec 





PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


Farnham, Sandra D., Greece to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Fenner, Billy A., Rome to Office of Com- 
munications 

Ferchak, John R., Commerce Department 
to The Hague 

Ferris, Genevieve E., Nepal to Accra 

Fessler, Margaret L., Geneva to Damascus 

Fichte, Royce J., Mexico to Merida 

Foster, Timberlake, Osaka-Kobe to Fort- 
De-France 

Frazee, Wade W., Monrovia to Pretoria 

Gamrecki, Helen F., Abidjan to London 

Green Jr., Theodore S., Bangkok to Manila 

Green, Willie J., Jidda to Montreal 

Gregory, Mildred, Alexandria to Stuttgart 

Grisser, Harold R., Sri Lanka to Oslo 

Grooms, Carlton C., Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
to Lusaka 

Guadagno, Michael J., Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
to San Jose 

Guenther, Ethel L., Dusseldorf to Tripoli 

Hamilton, John Alexander, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Junior Officer Rotation 
Program 

Harbin, William Bruce, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Tegucicalpa 

Harmon, Mary C., Frankfurt to Tokyo 

Heaphy, Eileen M., Mexico to Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs 

Heater, Russell C., Office of Agency Direc- 
tor for UNESCO to Paris, UNESCO 

Higgins, Robert Joseph, Junior Officer 
Corps to London 

Hoffer, Richard A., Vienna to Office of 
Communications 

Hollaway, Henry D., Office of Communica- 
tions to Khartoum 

Hunt, Janice E., Cairo to Caracas 

Janus, E. Eileen, Buenos Aires to Monter- 
rey 

Jenkins, Thomas S., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Office of 
Security, St. Louis Resident Office 

Johnson, Emma E., Libreville to Seoul 

Johnson, Stephanie E., Seoul to Tokyo 

Jones, Betty Jane, London to U.S. Mission 
to UN 

Josephson, Lenore, London to Warsaw 

Killeen, Thomas B., Montreal to Mel- 
bourne 

LaFleur, Jerome M., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Levis, William A., Brasilia to Office of For- 
eign Buildings 

Lewis, Antonie, European Affairs to Vien- 
na 

Limbert, John W., Tunis to Jidda 

Lindamood, Douglas W., Athens to Office 
of Communications 

Lloyd, Douglas J., Kathmandu to Rome 

Lynch, Donald J., Lubumbashi to Port 
Louis 

Malfara, Joseph J., Amman to Office of 
Communications 

Mallett, John W., Santiago to Brasilia 

Marine, Michael W., Fort de France to Lon- 
don 

Marshall, Robert M., Junior Officer Corps 
to Junior Officer Rotation Program 

Maxwell Jr., Gilbert S., Manila to Brasilia 

Mayhew, Philip R., Office of Inspector 
General, Foreign Service to Amman 
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1978 FSR, FSRU, FSS promotions by function —Continued 
PROMOTEES AS PERCENT 

FUNCTION/CLASS NO. ELIG. NO. PROM. NO. ELIG. NO. PROM. 

FSS-7 

KGOROTONISES, (04, od:5.u0 x 650-58 0 

Security 0 

Communications........ 26 

Secretarial 35 

Other Spec 0 


61 


KGODEERIRES.. 626.2 0. cee 
Security 
Communications........ 
Secretarial 

Other Spec 


Grand Total 

RSCNEIAUISES: © aco dees 609 

Security 313 86 
Communications........ 816 141 

Secretarial 804 PAG 26.2 
Other Spec 529 eee 


3071 608 19.8 


Security, communications and 
secretarial functions 


FUNCTION/CLASS NO. PROM. AVG. AGE AVG. TIC 


FSR/RU-2 

Security 0 0 
COMMUNICATIONS < . «056 soccer es 0 0 
Secretarial 0 0 


FSR/RU-3 

Security 

COMMUNICATIONS... 60. sais < 
Secretarial 


FSR/RU-4; FSS-2 

Security 

Commiuflications .........%. 2% 
Secretarial 

FSR/RU-5; FSS-3 

Security 

COninEMIGANONS <..:<.5.6:6..niee do 
Secretarial 


FSR/RU-6; FSS-4 
Security 
Communications 
Secretarial 


FSR/RU-7; FSS-5 
Security 
Communications 
Secretarial 


FSR/RU-8; FSS-6 

Security 

Commutications . 2.6.65... %. 

Secretarial 

FSS-7 

Security 

Communications ............. 

Secretarial 

FSS-8 

Security 

CGMMUBICATIONS .. ..0.:5552.4.5% - Ss it aa 
Secretarial 8.1 $5 


—(Continued on next page) 
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1978 FSR, FSRU, FSS promotions 


NO.PROMOTED AVERAGE AGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING CLASS— 
The most recent group is shown after re- 
ceiving overseas assignments. First row, 
from left: Elaine P. Beauford, Nicosia; 
Anne L. Lykens, Buenos Aires; Joanne Ed- 
wards, Hong Kong; Mary R. Wroblewski, 
Seoul; Diane M. Wheeler, Brasilia; Gladys 
M. Bondurant, Panama City; Susana C. 
(Bonielle) Dawson, Rio de Janeiro; Lynn 
Vogel, Mbabane; and Beverly Schroeder, 
Foreign Service Institute. Second row: 
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AVG. TIC 


0 
46.2 


Oo 


ew meOoN cone A 
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Dollie A. Nickerson, Lima; Dorothy N.K. 
Blakeney, “Seneva; Patricia J. Koehn, Rio 
de Janeiro; Barbara McRae, Geneva; Joan 
C. Sallis, Caracas; Elizabeth E. Menden- 
hall, Taipei; Coreen L. Ricciardi, Rome; 
Frances T. Jones, Antananarivo; Mary M. 
McGrath, Abu Dhabi; and Linda G. Jack- 
son, Santiago. Back row: Jane M. Dickey, 
Sydney; Georgia E. Rodenhauser, Nicosia; 
Gilder Washington, Geneva; and Betty 
Kathleen Snyder, Tehran. 


PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


McClelland, Mary A., Seoul to Office of In- 
spector General, Foreign Service 

McCumber, George L., Office of Commu- 
nications, Security Division to Paris 

McDonnell, Nancy D., Office of Inspector 
General, Foreign Service to London 

McGrath, Julieann F., International Orga- 
nization Affairs, Office of Director, UN 
Budget and Administration to Geneva 

McKune, Kenneth R., Tel Aviv to Inter- 
American Affairs, Mexico 

McKune, Elizabeth Davenport, Tel Aviv to 
Foreign Service Institute 

McPhaul, E. Frances, Jakarta to Bonn 

Michal, Edward Joseph, Monterrey to In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Milburn, Edward M., La Paz to Genoa 

Milier, William F., Paris to Stuttgart 

Mills, Jr., William B., Moscow to Monte- 
video 

Minatre, Gary D., Manila to Office of Com- 
munications 

Minton, Mark C., Tokyo to Yokohama 

Moyer Jr., Rexford L., Monrovia to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Oliver, Beverly A., Abidjan to Hong Kong 

Ortwein, Mathias J., Guadalajara to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Ott, Elaine L., United Kingdom to Dacca 

Pendleton, Mary C., Khartoum to Manila 

Povenmire, Dale M., Lisbon to Sao Paulo 

Pruden, John Stephen, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center to 
Bangkok 

Rafaj, Grace A., Kinshasa to Seoul 

Rase, Glen R., Foreign Service Institute to 
Mexico 

Reams, Ronald Aubrey, Office of Security 
to Brasilia 

Reavey, Henry F., Sinai Field Mission to 
Office of Communications Security 
Division 

Reeves, Joseph A., Pretoria to Prague 

Render, Arlene, Genoa to Intelligence and 
Research, Current Intelligence Staff 

Rosenthal, James D., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs to Kuala Lumpur 

Salazar, Robert, Foreign Service Institute 
to Ouagadougou 

Sandvick, Jerel Keith, London to Guadala- 
jara 

Scordo, Jennie, New Delhi to Budget and 
Finance, Office of Finance 

Shellhorn, Charles W., Frankfurt to Office 
of Security 

Sikes, Joseph T., Kigali to London 

Simpson, Robert E., Australia to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Siverson, Sandra E., Ankara to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Smith, Stephanie A., Bombay to Lima 

Spakuaskas, Anthony, Monterrey to Tel 
Aviv 

Stibravy, William J., International Orga- 
nization Affairs to U.S. Mission to UN 

Suchan, Gregory Michael, United King- 
dom to European Affairs 

Thomas Jr., Clifford P., Ndjamena to Seoul 

Tienken, Arthur T., Addis Ababa to African 
Affairs 

Ullman, Carrie A., Bujumbura to Brussels 

Vieira, John A., Port Moresby to Tehran 
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Waters, Rebecca Roberts, Dacca to Paris 
White, Robert J., Leningrad to European 
Affairs 


Wilmink, Janet M., Wellington to Stock- 


holm 

Wilson, Mary H., Hong Kong to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Woolwine, Walter James, Lome to Foreign 
Service Institute 


RESIGNATIONS 


Aline, Johnson Nobile, Caracas 

Bathfield, Barbara Anne, Port Louis 

Beltran, Colleen, Caracas 

Borrowman, George, East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Brown, Steven J., Office of Security, Pol- 
icy and Training Staff 

Dykes, David W., Office of Communica- 


114 qualify for 
career tenure 


114 officers in Class 6 have been 
qualified by the 1977 threshold selec- 
tion board for career tenure. The ac- 
tion relieves them of the time-in-class 
restrictions of the junior officer pro- 
gram, and gives them 22 years to ad- 
vance to Class 2. Tenure also makes 
them eligible for promotion to Class 5 
by the Class 6 selection board, which 
is scheduled to meet this summer. 

The Foreign Service officers list- 
ed below attained tenure upon the 
submission of the board’s findings. 
Reserve Staff officers will attain 
tenure upon their commissioning as 
FSOs, which will depend on their sat- 
isfying lateral entry requirements. 
The 114 are: 


Barbeua, Irene M. 
Barkell, William H. 
Barnes, Marsha E. 
Barrera, Manuel 
Becker, Frederick A. 
Bensky, Jonathan M. 
Brod, Vittorio A. 
Buchholz, Frank D. 
Buckler, Steven R. 
Buczacki, Jeffrey J. 
Bumbrey, Sallybeth M. 
Campbell, John 
Chamberlin, James W. 
Christenson, Richard 
Clyatt, Jr., Oscar W. 
Coffman, Steven P. 
Cook, Frederick B. 
Cope, Nancy Jane 
Coronway, Gwendolyn 
Craven, Robert L. 
Croddy, Jr., Arnold J. 
De Pierre-Hollowell, Daria 
Dempsey, George T. 
Derham, James M. 
Dishaw, Robert A. 


as 


tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 


sion 
Hallman, Eileen D., Buenos Aires 


Hanson, Charlies A., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 


sion 
Kosh, Jo Anne, Israel 
Lee, James P., Medical Services 


Lowenfeld, David H., Intelligence and Re- 


search 


Masi, Sarah Frances, Publishing and Re- 


production Division 

Pringle, Marie L., Kinshasa 

Ross, Christina R., Medical Services 

Ross, Leonard, Office of Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs 

Rowe, Terrence A., Office of Security 

Simpson, Robert E., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Trimble, Phillip Richard, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Economic and Business Affairs 


Dittmer, Lyle A. 
Dixon, Michael T. 
Donohue, Linda 
Doyle, James R. 
Drucker, Milton K. 
Ellice, Jr., Douglas V. 
Ellsbury, Allan V. 
Fernandez, Jose L. 
Foley, Michael D. | 
Foster, Timberlake 
Frasure, Robert C. 
Gagnon, James M. 
Garrison, Mary Lee K. 
Geis, III, Stephen M. 
Gober, Sally M. 
Griffin, James M. 
Guignard, Michael J. 
Hacker, Paul 
Harner, Stephen M. 
Hayes, Joseph E. 
Hays, Donald S. 
Henneke, Frederick L. 
Henshaw, Diana E. 
Horsey, Sarah R. 
Huang, Kang Shih 
Imp, Joel Gerard 
Kates, Ronald L. 
Keller, Samuel A. 
Kennedy, Mary V. 
Klemp, Stephen H. 
Kolb, Kenneth H. 
Larsen, Paul B. 
Lehn, Alfred M. 
Levine, Leonard B. 
Limbert, John W. 
Lutkoski, Robert A. 
Mackie, Nancy J. 
Maiers, John D. 
Mandel, Judyt L. 
McCallie, Marshall 
McHugh, Reginald J. 
McKune, Kenneth R. 
McNamara, Brian M. 
Melson, Robert G. 
Merry, E. Wayne 
Metrinko, Michael J. 
Middleton, George I. 
Moats, Simeon L. 
Mohler, Brian J. 
Montgomery, William 
Morris, Jr., Charles H. 
Nora, Clyde G. 


Worthington, Julia, Medical Services 


RETIREMENTS 


Carter, Rudulph E., U.S. Mission to the UN 

Chapman, Mary Patricia, Office of His- 
torian 

Hannah, Norman B., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Jenkins Jr., Walter E., Stuttgart 

Leacacos, Velia C., Passport Office 

Lilakos, Daphne, Medical Services 

Lilley, Herbert T., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget 

Meyer, Mary Frances, Communications 
Center 

Purcell, Arthur W., Melbourne 

Taggart, Rex R., Medical Services 

Warheit, David C., Visa Office 


Norton, Kenneth L. 
Palazzolo, Giovanni 
Patterson, Sue H. 
Pierce, William A. 
Pope, William Pinckney 
Pozorski, David R. 
Pruett, Steven R. 
Raspolic, Elizabeth 
Robertson, William V. 
Robins, David Snyder 
Roddy, Timothy E. 
Rose, Carol Lynn 
Rosner, William R. 
Roth, Richard Allan 
Rubinstein, Gregg A. 
Rush, Constance M. 
Russell, Layton R. 
Schmiel, Eugene D. 
Sciacchitano, Andrew 
Silver, Neil Edward 
Snow, Stephen R. 
Spence, Melvin T. 
Stephens, Patsy G. 
Suchan, Gregory M. 
Summers, David C. 
Summers, George L. 
Tighe, Thomas C. 
Vargas, Felix C. 
Vessey, III, John W. 
Wallen, Richard H. 
Walters, Paul T. 
Wiedemann, Kent M. 
Willett, Donald E. 
Williamson, James H. 
Windsor, Robert A. 
Woods, Anne Brevard 
Zerolis, John W. 


Cultural bureau jobs 


The Department has issued let- 
ters to employees of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
whose jobs are to be transferred on 
April 1 to the new International 
Communications Agency. The em- 
ployees were offered the opportunity 
to transfer with their positions, and 
given 30 days to accept or decline. @ 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Louis C. Kachulis, Office of Security, New 
York Field Office. 


GS-14 


William E. McFadden, Office of Security, 
New York Field Office; Joseph D. Berman, 
Information Services Division, Systems 
Design and Programming Division; Jean 
Ann Ullmer Bailly, Legal Adviser, Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs. 


GS-13 


John Ward Floyd, Budget and Finance, 
Financial Systems Development. 


GS-12 


Doris J. Rogers, Office of Security, Wash- 
ington Field Office; Kathleen Hanage 
McGovern, Passport Office; Bernhardt 
Dotson, Budget and Finance, Office of 
Finance. 


GS-11 


Maria C. Melchiorre, Medical Services; 
Julia Jacobson, Executive Secretariat; 
Laura L. Fuller, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Programs; Robert J. Day 
Jr., Supply and Transportation Division; 
Loralyn H. Andersen, Language Services. 


GS-9 
Dorothy J. White, African Affairs; Eula B. 
Landymore, Passport Office; Johnnie S. 
Delaine, Publishing and Reproduction 
Division. 

GS-8 
Angela E. White, Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments; 
Sheila J. Price, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs; Johnnie |. Duncan, Inter-American 
Affairs, Latin America; Joan Carole Dona- 


hue, Office of Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 


GS-7 


John D. Wallace, Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division; T. Brian Tisdall, Foreign 
Service Institute; Celestine Quinn, 
African Affairs; Veda R. Luszcez, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs; Calvin E. 
Kearney, Communications Center; Willis 
E. Hume, Executive Secretariat; Deborah 
F. Ferguson, African Affairs; Sarah 
Elizabeth Davis, Passport Office; Janice E. 
Clark. Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion; June E. Callahan, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; Alvin E, Brown, Communications 
Center; Juanita D. Adams, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division. 


GS-6 


Patricia Anne Stevens, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance; Maria J. 
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Olaghere, Congressional Relations; Lisa 
Lawrence, Office of Security, Policy and 
Training Staff; Marie Ann Frey, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs; Carey E. Dvorak, Com- 
munications Center; Karen E. Campbell, 
European Affairs; Patricia A. Burnett, 
Foreign Service Institute; Kathleen Bar- 
rett, Politico-Military Affairs. 


GS-5 

Vernetta M. Young, Passport Office; Mary 
Jane Picard, Office of Operations, Admin- 
istrative Support Division; Angela C. 
McCall, Passport Office; Arlene F. James, 
Educational and Cultural Affairs; Gregory 
O. Jackson, Economic and Business Af- 
fairs; Devonne K. Hutchins, Passport Of- 
fice; Joyleen Nalani Cohen, Protocol; Eve 
V. Center, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
Eunice Armstrong, Passport Office; Meiin- 
da F. Adams, Public Affairs, Office of Pub- 
lic Programs. 


GS-4 


Sherri Ann Riffe, Budget and Finance, Of- 


High quality increases 


The following Department 
employees were awarded high 
quality increases recently: 


DIANNA H. WALKER, Budget and 
Finance; WILLIAM E. NEWMAN, 
DEREK A. WORSWICK, GEORGE D. 
MOORE, ANNETTE J. JONES and 
ALONZO R. CHEVAILER JR., Intelli- 
gence and Research; DONALD J. GATTO, 
Office of Communications; DOROTHY 
BLACKMER, Passport Office; WILLIAM 
LOWELL and BONNIE MAXWELL, 
Public Affairs; JEANNE M. GIAM- 
PORCARO and JEANNE M. SAWKA, 
Office of Security, ANGELA R.C. KIRBY, 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs; MARY L. 
POLLARD, Budget and Finance; BAR- 
BARA B. PRATHER and PATRICIA C. 
HOWARD, Bureau of Personnel; MARIE 
H. CORUM, Pouch and Courier Opera- 
tions; RUTH M. JOHNSON, Office of 
Communications, Security Division; 
WILLIE J. WILLIAMS, Pouch and 
Courier Operations; ANNA J. HAWKINS, 
International Organization Affairs; 
HAROLD J. SLAUGHTER, Foreign Af- 
fairs Document and Reference Center; 
RUTH M. BLAND, Public Affairs, Office 
of Public Programs; SUSAN M. HAUFE, 
Public Affairs, Office of Media Services; 
ELISE E. WILLIAMS and JULIA V. 
WADE, Passport Office; KATHLEEN T. 
KENNEDY, Public Affairs; ELIZABETH 
M. PINEDA and BETTY H. DAVIS, In- 
ternational Organization Affairs; 
SHIRLEY STEWART, Protocol; and 
JOANNE C. STANBACK, Passport Of- 
fice. 


fice of Finance; Dennis M. McHale, Office 
of Security; Cheryl D. Easley, Budget and 
Finance, Office of Budget; Ceclia Yvonne 
Curtis and Susan E. Abraham, Passport 
Office. 


GS-3 
Michi M. Pogar and Racheal L. Mason, 
Passport Office; Michael L. Johnson, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Operations: 
Inez M. Hudson, Alvin M. Headspeth and 
Dominic R. Alford, Passport Office. 


GG-13 


Clyde R. Moore, International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Canada. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ackenbom, R. Maryetta, Passport Office 

Barnes, Tilynne, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget 

Benedetto, Trene R., Passport Office 

Bergmaschi, Dorothy E., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of the Geographer 

Bonard, Bonna L., Special Assistant for 
Narcotics Matters 

Brown, Robert M., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Buck Jr., Richard E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division 

Bullock, Charles C., Bureau of Personnel 

Cardellino, Maria L., Passport Office 

Carroll, Helen |., Passport Office 

Chambers, Shirley, Passport Office 

Chapman, Nellie J., Passport Office 

Chatten, Patricia T., Inter-American Affairs 

Cherry, Angela, Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Collins, Gerald V., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Cooper, Muriel M., Passport Office 

Crosby, Ann E., Passport Office 

Davis, Barbara L., Passport Office 

Demarteau, Jean R., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Dowling, Frances K., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Dunne, James T., Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division 

Egbert, Michael D., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Resources Policy 

Erskov, Agnes Margrethe, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Garzon, Eloisa Silvia M., Foreign Service 
Institute 

George, Suprabha Tamang, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Grady, Anne V., Passport Office 

Gray, Clara J., Passport Office 

Green, Timothy M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Greene, Patricia B., Passport Office 

Hardy, Candice, Passport Office 

Haskins, Alestine M., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 
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Hill, Paul L., Passport Office 

Hotard, Julie H., Passport Office 

Hurley, Dianne E., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Husoskey, Veronica, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Jaranilla, Suzanne, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Johnson, Susie E., Passport Office 

Jones, Barbara A., Passport Office 

Keely, Susan M., Passport Office 

Kenney-Lopez, Marisa, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

King, Arthur, Passport Office 

King, irma F., Passport Office 

Kingdom, Shari A., Passport Office 

Kuo, Mon-Hua Mona, Library 

Kurtz, Jeffrey R., Office of Special Assist- 
ant for Narcotics Matters 

Lane, Malien P., Foreign Service Institute 

Lau, Jadine Y.H., Passport Office 

Leacacos, Velia C., Passport Office 

Martell, Linda J., Passport Office 

McLaurin, Rene, Passport Office 

Miller, Shahrzad Safavi, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Nathan, Victoria Ann, Office of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments 

Neft, Robert A., Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division 

O’Brien, Joan C., Office of Special Assist- 
ant for Narcotics Matters 

O’Brien, Lee A., Passport Office 

O’Connor, Carol A., Passport Office 

Payne, Margaret C., Passport Office 

Petty, Michelle W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Phelps, Richard D., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Pines, Otis, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations 

Redman, Brenda L., Language Services 

Riersgard, Marsha F., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Robinson, Jeanette, Passport Office 

Rossi, Mary H., Office of Security, New 
York Field Office 

Saunders, Wade P., Passport Office 

Savadow, Ava Lynn, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Seraydarian, Paul, 
Clerical Pool 

Simms, Sandra S., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Smith, Jr., Edward J., Passport Office 

Spano, Anna M., Passport Office 

Speyer, Claudine Christine, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Swan, Scarlett Merle, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Thompson, Sharon E., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Thomson, Carol H., Passport Office 

Torelli, Patricia L., Passport Office 

Trezevant, Christina E., Passport Office 


Administrative and 


Vozarik, Zdenka D., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute 

Wacker, Christopher P., U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Walker, Sandra J., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Wallick, Ruth M., Passport Office 
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Washington, Janet W., Passport Office 

Watson, Helen B., Passport Office 

Williams, Gladys E., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Wilson, Barbara E., Overseas Schools 

Woodson, Alfreda R., Passport Office 

Zollo, Marilyn S., Passport Office 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Bellamy, Bret D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Politico-Military Affairs 
Dobey, Linda S., Special Consular Serv- 
ices to Inter-American Affairs 

Edwards, Sherryl L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, For- 
eign Operations Division 

Flynn, Maureen F., Information Systems, 
System Design and Programs Division 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Hendon, Nicole N., Administrative and 


Clerical Pool to Office of Security, Eval- 
uations Division 

Holland, Linda A., Passport Office to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Leeper, Wendellene D., Passport Office to 
Budget and Finance 

McDaniel, Joyce D., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Passport Office 

Miller, Patricia A., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs 

Newman, William E., intelligence and Re- 
search to Communications Center 

Pinkerton, Hazel |., Inter-American Affairs 
to Bureau of Personnel 

Rochester, Beverly D., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences to Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs 

Sarkis, Saadia E., Office of Fisheries Af- 
fairs to Politico-Military Affairs 

Shorb, Yolanda E., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs to Medical Services 

Singleton, Janice, Bureau of Personnel, 
Employment Division to Office of Com- 
munications 


RESIGNATIONS 


Ackenbom, R. Maryetta, Passport Office 

Bailey, Shirley A., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Regional Economic Division 

Bathurst, Camille Ann, Executive Secre- 
tariat 

Benner, Jo Anne L., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 


Benton, Marjorie Craig, U.S. Mission to the 
UN 


Butler, Carolyn A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Calhoun, Caren L., Passport Office 

Carroll, Veronica, Public Affairs, Office of 
the Historian 

Clearly, Susan M., Language Services 

Clem, John G., Foreign Service Institute 

Cohen, Sheila S., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Crawforth, Laura L., Passport Office 

Deem, Joyce A., Budget and Finance 

Dennis, Cheryl B., Passport Office 

Dewitt, Farideh Nikoo, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Eakin, Thomas R., Budget and Finance 

Ellis, Harriet E., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Emig, Carol A., Executive Secretariat 

Felker, Christina J., Passport Office 

Ferguson, Josephine M., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Employee Services 

Flournoy, Houston |., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Gambrell, Rita D., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Gay, Allison J., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Gordon, Rose S., Passport Office 

Harvey, Robert P., Passport Office 

Hembry, Robert L., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Housley, Janet K., Inter-American Affairs 

Hu, Jan, Foreign Service Institute 

Hughes, Melissa M., Office of Security, 
Evaluations Division 

ingrassia, Laura J., Executive Secretariat 

Johnson, Erik R., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Johnston, Rebecca S., Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 

Jones, Lee F., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Kennedy, John Clifford, U.S. Mission to 
UN 


King, Coretta Scott, U.S. Mission to UN 

Klunklin, Ampha, Foreign Service Institute 

Kraft, Donald B., Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance 

Krause Jr., John R., Passport Office 

Lee, Elita J., Passport Office 

Lewis, Melanie J., Inter-American Affairs 

Mann, Patricia, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Mastorakis, Patricia C., African Affairs 

Mattson, Monica C., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

McCallum, Mary E., Passport Office 

Meader, Beth G., Inspector General, For- 
eign Service 

Murphy, John B., Passport Office 

Murray, Mary F., Assistant Legal Adviser, 
Management 

Palmer, Adrian B., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 


Portnoy, Susan J., Office of Foreign Build- 
ings 

Poth, Diane L., Office of Press Relations 

Rhodes, William Stacy, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 
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Riemer, Shoshana, Committee on Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 

Satchell, Antoinette M., Passport Office 

Scott, Nathaniel A., Inter-American Affairs 

Siprelle, Ann M., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Skiba, Michael E., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Smith, Nancy Marie, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Snyder, Mary A., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Stormer, Cynthia C., Bureau of Personnel 

Styles, Kathleen M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Taber, Gisela Ehrentraut, Committee on 
International Women’s Year 

Tolson, Jerome S., Bureau of Personnel 

Verley, William R., Bureau of Personnel 

Walton, Stella T., Passport Office 

Warren, William B., Executive Secretariat 

Weinstein, Lynette H., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Wheatley, Susan L., Passport Office 

White, Monique Boissier, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Winslow, Rose Marie, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 


RETIREMENTS 


Allen, Katherine, U.S. Mission to UN 

Bushong, Jacquelin H., Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Educational, Cultural and Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Drinkwater, Charles N., Communications 
Center 

Horton, 
Center 

McShane, Owen P., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Speaks Jr., Thomas P., Communications 
Center 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


Personnel 


A new Civil Service Performance Evalua- 
tion and Rating Plan has been issued. Major 
features of the new plan include: (1) A single 
new form, with step-by-step instructions, 
which replaces the two Foreign Service forms 
now in use; (2) Provision for a new adjective 
rating—Excellent—in addition to the previous 
Unsatisfactory, Satisfactory and Outstanding 
ratings; (3) Elimination of the requirement for 
a separate justification sheet for Outstanding 


Francis M., Communications 


Beetle Bailey 


AND EVERYONE 
CAN HAVE 
SECONDS, 
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Wage board promotions 


Three Publishing and Reproduc- 
tion Division employees—Ernest L. 
Poole, Norma B. Jones and Caleb R. 


Carter—have been promoted to 
WI-12. 


and Unsatisfactory ratings; (4) Mandatory 
work requirements statements and periodic 
discussions of performance between supervisor 
and rated employee; (5) A new form for proba- 
tionary recommendations, eliminating the ne- 
cessity for preparing full ratings; clarification 
of procedures for separating probationers; (6) 
Delineation of responsibilities of various con- 
tributors to the evaluation report; (7) Provision 
of specific EEO instructions; (8) Provision that 
inadmissible comments are the same as for the 
Foreign Service; (9) Explanation of procedures 
governing rebuttals, grievances and appeals; 
and (10) Detailed instructions for preparing un- 
satisfactory ratings. (FAMC-738A.) 

The validity of FAMC-669, Participation 
of AID Foreign Service Personnel in the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disability System, 
dated February 14, 1974, as amended by 
FAMC-692, dated December 19, 1974, and of 
FAMC-716, Statutory Changes Affecting the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
System, dated July 27, 1976, all extended by 
FAMC-724, dated February 11, 1977, is fur- 
ther extended to February 12, 1979. (FAMC- 
740.) 

Economic affairs 

Posts are instructed on processing alleged 
violations which are submitted by host Govern- 
ments involving U.S. registered aircraft and/or 
U.S. certified airmen. When posts provide re- 
quired pertinent data to the nearest Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) regional or 
field office, an official inquiry into an alleged 
violation will be expedited. Alleged violations 
which raise or may raise sensitive questions 
should be reported to the Department by tele- 
gram. (TL:ECON-48.) 

A revised circular on instructions and for- 
mat for reporting landing overflight require 
ments for U.S. registered civil aircraft has been 
iss'‘ed. The Federal Aviation Administration 
has asxed that instructions and reporting for- 
mat be revised to: (1) Clarify aeronautical 
terms in order to obtain more accurate infor- 
mation; and (2) Make the International Flight 
Information Manual (IFIM) compatible with 
other aeronautical publications. (FAMC-739.) 


By Mort Walker 
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It does pay to buy 
U.S. savings bonds 


10 good reasons for owning sav- 
ings bonds: 

1. Savings bonds provide maxi- 
mum safety of investment—they are 
backed by the full faith and credit of 
the Government. 

2. Interest rates are guaranteed to 
maturity —you can never get back less 
than you pay in. Interest may be in- 
creased, but not decreased. And rates 
are now higher than ever. 

3. Bonds are friends in need. They 
are liquid assets which may be cashed 
after a minimal holding period—two 
months for E bonds; six months for H 
bonds. 

4. Bonds are ‘‘indestructible.”’ 
Any bond lost, stolen, mutilated or de- 
stroyed will be replaced at no charge. A 
record of each bond sold is maintained 
by serial number and name of owner. 

5. Choice of registration—Bonds 
may be issued in one name only, in the 
names of two persons as coowners, or 
in the name of one person with a sec- 
ond person as beneficiary (payable on 
death). 

6. Bonds are convenient to buy. 
The Payroll Savings Plan permits sav- 
ings bonds to be purchased on a partial 
payment plan. 

7. Tax benefits—Iinterest on sav- 
ings bonds is exempt from all state or 
local income or personal property 
taxes. Interest is subject to federal in- 
come tax, but the tax on E bond inter- 
est may be deferred until the E bonds 
are cashed or reach final maturity. H 
bond interest, paid semiannually by 
Treasury check, must be reported an- 
nually for federal income tax purposes. 

8. Exchange privilege—Series E 
bonds may be exchanged for current- 
income H bonds. Federal income tax 
on accrued E bond interest may con- 
tinue to be deferred until the H Bonds 
are redeemed or mature. 

9. Not subject to probate— 
Savings bonds issued with a surviving 
coowner or beneficiary do not form a 
part of an estate for probate purposes, 
but their value must usually be in- 
cluded in computing the gross estate 
for estate and inheritance tax pur- 
poses, in accordance with federal laws 
and those of individual states. 

10. Prudence and patriotism— 
Buying savings bonds helps the Gov- 
ernment manage the national debt in 
the most non-inflationary manner, and 
helps finance programs and projects 
vital to our individual and collective 
well-being. Today’s savings-bonds 
dollars are used to pay for many pro- 
grams and projects designed to im- 
prove our environment and raise our 
standard of living, including housing, 
education, transportation, health. 





AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF 


*_This is a list of employees as of Jan- 
uary who have completed the eligibility re- 
quirements for receipt of length-of-service 
awards. Actual presentation may be at a later 
date. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Doris J. Greve (35) 
William J. Holda (35) 
Emma A. King (35) 
Andrew W. Smith (35) 
Leo E. Crampsey (30) 
David H. McCabe (30) 
Elijah Parker (30) 
Donald F. Barnes (25) 
Richard G. Chociey (25) 
Charles E. Mayberry (25) 
Jeannine R. Pavillard (25) 
Dragan Djurdjevic (20) 
Charlotte K. Gonzalez (20) 
Ronald R. Jaworski (20) 
John C. Lunsford (20) 
Lionel R. Martin (20) 
David A. Botsko (10) 
Edward V. Hickey (10) 
Michael A. Sulak (10) 
Stephen R. Watts (10) 
Sheila L. Wise (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Charles G. Williams (40) 
Patricia M. Byrne (30) 

Valeta R. Dome (30) 

Dorothy L. Magee (25) 
Germaine M. Byron (20) 
Francis E. Matthews (20) 
Loretta Allen (10) 

J. Diane Ballard McClellan (10) 
A. Dell Shuman (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Lynn N. Peterson, Jr. (25) 
Helen F. Graham (20) 
Sarah P. Storey (20) 
Joyce Gunn (10) 

Reba G. Rhyne (10) 
Stuart T. Schultz (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


C. Patricia Junk (30) 
Robert J. Martens (30) 
Marvin L. Breese (25) 
Richard F. Crehan (25) 
Eugene R. Gilchrist (25) 
Mary H. Keck (25) 
Arthur E. Moody (25) 
Wallace D. Mcintyre (20) 
Jo Anne D. Ross (20) 
Roger L. Dankert (10) 
Aloysius M. O'Neill III (10) 
Sylvia G. Stanfield (10) 


ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


Joan S. Gravatt (35) 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Audrey T. Johnson (35) 
Jean E. Lashly (35) 
Joseph E. Patman (35) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Henry C. Boudreau (35) 

L. Milner Dunn (35) 

John L. Otto (35) 

Chalmer E. Pitman (35) 
William E. Culbert (30) 
Edward L. Killham (30) 
Thomas Robert Kresse (30) 
Robert K. Sherwood (30) 
James G. Businger (25) 
Luther C. Fortner (25) 
Robert C. Luiz (25) 

James S. O’Dea (25) 
Bernadine C. Bocian (20) 
Ella M. Borough (20) 

Louis N. Cavanaugh, Jr. (20) 
Elmer A. Jackola (20) 
Raymond B. Lombardi (20) 
Inez B. Price (20) 

Richard C. Schenck (20) 
Charles G. Billo (10) 
William B. Dyer, Jr. (10) 
Danny M. Loftin (10) 
Lawrence |. Munro (10) 


SERVICE* 


Dennis H. Obermayer (10) 
John A. Polansky Jr. (10) 
Robert Chamber! Porter Jr. (10) 
Joseph O. Streicher (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Richard C. Scissors (20) 
Richard S. Thompson (20) 
David Russell Beall (10) 
Frank J. Spillman (10) 
Mary Von Briesen (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Warren F. Baugh Sr. (35) 
Geraldine L. Ford (20) 
Ronald Goldberg (10) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Tobias J. Boyd (35) 
Richard E. Johnson (35) 
Lois E. Sheldon (25) 
John J. Eddy (20) 

Robert F. Illing (20) 
Jerry J. Miele (20) 
Robert G. Richmond (20) 
Albert D. Riley (20) 
Danny B. Root (20) 
Genevieve C. Rowinski (20) 
Robert E. Snyder (10) 


Betty M. Harpham (35) 
Julius L. Katz (30) 


BERLIN—Minister Scott George presents a 
35-year length-of-service award to Ray E. 


Jones, left, and a 10-year award to Everett 
D. Ayer, right. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 
Frances Estelle Jackson (30) 
Charles P. Reilly (25) 
David Rowe (20) 
Betty L. Daymont (10) 
Mary T.Z. Wilson (10) 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 
Alice DeKany (25) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 
Rosa Brown Diggs (35) 
William W. Parker Jr. (20) 
Rex R. Taggart (20) 
Barbara J. Wigglesworth (10) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Lewis Curtis Smith (35) 
Louis P. Goelz (30) 
Joanna Harbison (25) 
Edward B. Rosenthal (25) 
Phillip V. Battaglia (20) 
Margaret R. Cody (20) 
Lucille G. McE!hoe (20) 
Shirl F. McArthur (20) 
Charles T. Englehart (10) 
Phyllis G. Gain (10) 
James R. Hughes (10) 
Mark Johnson (10) 
Wyatt B. Johnson (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCYENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS 


Adah N. Sheldon (30) 


PERSONNEL 


Frances T. Johnson (35) 
Peter Ringland (35) 

Carl R. Parsons (30) 
Richard W. Boehm (25) 
Neil Howard Campbell (25) 
James F. Dinagen (25) 
Richard E. Fredrickson (25) 
M. Claire Miller (25) 
Thomas A. Ryan (25) 
James M. Fernald (20) 
Stanley F. Parkill (20) 

John B. Beck (10) 

Edward Brynn (10) 

Althea Wright Buchanan (10) 
Donna H. Garrett (10) 
Brendan A. Hanniffy (10) 
Vera O. Rice (10) 

Anita L. Stalls (10) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Doris S. Williamson (30) 
William D. Blair Jr. (20) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


William J. Galloway (35) 
Munro P. Jones (35) 

Doll T. Williams (35) 

R. Glynn Mays dr. (30) 

Ellis O. Jones, III (25) 
Catherine F. Thibodeau (20) 
Dolores |. Winter (20) 
Frances R. Young (20) 
Daniel J. Doherty Jr. (10) 
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PRETORIA—Harvey F. Nelson Jr., depu- 
ty chief of mission, poses with recipients of 
length-of-service awards. Left to right are 


Doris M. Eaglin (10) 
Susan J. Lesar (10) 
Carolyn A. Love (10) @ 


Koos M. Modise, Edison Mmusa, Rese- 
mate S. Sambo, Mr. Nelson, Frans Matlala 
and Johannes B. Mekoa. 


NUEVO LAREDO, Mexico—Consul 
Charles F. Brown presents 35-year length- 
of-service award to Francisca Guerra. 
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LATEST EDITION: 


OUR OWN 
WHO’S WHO 


WOMEN‘S ACTION ORGANIZATION 
—New officers and board members from 
State, USIA and AID are, seated, from left, 
Marguerite Cooper King and Kimberly 
King, vice presidents; Barbara Good, presi- 
dent; and Christine Camp, vice president. 
Standing, from left, are Virginia S. Butler, 
Judith Gilmore, Jean Mammen, John A. 
Aderegg, Cynthia Chard, Roma Knee, 
Luella H. Hamilton, Julia White, Carol 
Meirs, Mike Bennett and Eleanor Hicks. 
Not shown are Marlene E. Schwartz, 
Vivian Stahl, Pearline A. Chisom and 
Miriam Labbok. 


NEW OFFICERS of the U.S. Diplomatic 
Courier Association are, left to right, Hen- 
ry Damont, secretary; Michael Canny, 
president; Alfred Richardson, vice presi- 
dent; and Jack Grover, historian and spe- 
cial projects officer. Noi shown is Joel 
Johnson, treasurer. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

today, and the chance to hear all 
viewpoints and for a two-way discus- 
sion are a real step forward—and we 
appreciate your joining us. 


Opening statement by Mr. Read 


Mr. READ: Thank you. Actual- 
ly, Harry and I are here at our request 
because we wanted to work out a new 
definition of chutzpah,* which was 
to talk about advancement opportu- 
nities the week after the 1978 [promo- 
tion] lists emerged. We were very 
pleased on the way down in the eleva- 
tor to see that the announcement 
wasn’t defaced. I’m sure it was an 
oversight. 


Mr. BARNES: I told Ben I’d 
been in one elevator, though, where 
the announcement had been torn 
down. 


Mr. READ: I’m picking up on a 
point Doug made. And just before 
getting into things. I am glad to see 
that we have this wide—an expression 
of interest in the interrelated prob- 
lems that have come under manage- 
ment, the heading of management. A 
decade ago, when I left the building, 
it would have been hard to fill a very 


* —_Fditor’s note: A Yiddish term, usually 
translated, but rather weakly, as audacity. 


small size room in the building. Ob- 
viously, it’s a set of dire necessities 
that have brought it to this wide a de- 
gree of interest. But I welcome that 
because there’s no feeling anywhere 
that there’s a monopoly on wisdom 
about the problems we face. 

And before getting into the area 
of advancement opportunities, the 
constraints, future possibilities, I 
would like to just dwell for a minute 
or two on the community-wide fac- 
tors that we all face. This dual per- 
sonnel system which has lived in 
sometimes uneasy, sometimes good 
harmony with each other is under 
stresses and strains that are very real 
and very different than has been the 
case in the recent past. I would sug- 
gest that we have more common 
problems facing us than we do dis- 
similar problems, and I would invite 
you initially to think of the De- 
partment as a Department, rather 
than as the separate components that 
we’ve sometimes become accustomed 
to putting first and foremost in our 
minds. 

I'd invite you to think, for in- 
stance, first, of the drastically differ- 
ent retirement situation that’s con- 
fronting really all elements repre- 
sented in this room. On the Civil 
Service side, as you know, the Pepper 
bill [Rep. Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.)] 
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which removes the 70-year-old limit 
[the mandatory retirement age in the 
Civil Service] has passed the House. 
That feature was rejected in the Sen- 
ate but . . . the bill will be in con- 
ference, and yet the prognosis there is 
that the House version may prevail, 
and [the] unlimited-age situation will 
be part of the law in this area. This is 
a prognosis, of course, and it may or 
may not be an accurate one. 

On the Foreign Service side, all 
of you are familiar with the Bradley 
versus Vance decision of last June— 
[a] three-judge decision of the lower 
court, District court, in the District of 
Columbia—which ruled out manda- 
tory retirement at 60 on constitution- 
al grounds. [The] Solicitor General, 
at our requst, has decided, as of Feb- 
ruary 1, to appeal that decision di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court. It may 
be a year before we have the final ver- 
dict in terms of the Supreme Court’s 
view. But plainly, these factors are 
creating a very different situation for 
all of us than we’ ve faced in the past. 
They’re external factors. They’re not 
internally brought about, but they’re 
fundamental factors reflecting a 

. . change of attitude in society. 

We’re all facing reorganizations 
in One shape or another. The 23rd or 
24th, next week, the President will 
send forward to the Congress his ma- 


‘The situation we face requires special actions’ 


On February 10 Secretary 
Vance issued a statement in con- 
nection with publication of the 
1978 promotion list. Excerpts from 
the statement follow: 


Recent small promotion 
lists, this year’s and last’s, are of 
great concern to me because of my 
conviction that we must be able to 
recognize outstanding achieve- 
ments by providing adequate ad- 
vancement opportunities... 

The troubling situation we 
face requires special actions. I 
want all Foreign Service employees 
to know that I will do whatever is 
necessary in these difficult circum- 
stances to improve the promotion 
system and to ameliorate demoral- 
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izing fluctuations in promotion 
levels. Accordingly, I have in- 
structed the Director General of 
the Foreign Service and director of 
personnel to: 

—Develop and use a new 
method for calculating promotion 
opportunities, based on the princi- 
ple of averaging needs over more 
than one year. This will lessen the 
extreme promotion fluctuations 
which have affected the support 
specialists for the past two years, 
and the FSOs this year. For the 
next cycle, promotions will be 
based on an average of projected 
needs from July 1978 through June 
1980. This will permit us to coun- 
teract more quickly the worst 
effects of the present abnormal 


situation. 

—Accelerate the next cycle of 
promotions by convening new se- 
lection boards in mid-June rather 
than during the last quarter of the 
year, with the goal of making the 
next promotion list effective as 
soon as possible after next Labor 
Day. Promotion opportunities will 
be calculated using the new meth- 
od described above. As a necessary 
part of this accelerated promotion 
cycle, the work reporting period 
will close one month early on April 
15, 1978. Further, consultations 
with AFSA on new precepts should 
begin as soon as possible. If it 
proves feasible, selection board 
cycles will begin in June of each 
year hereafter. 
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jor reorganization plan on federal 
personnel management, which will be 
both a reorganization plan and a leg- 
islative proposal. It will attempt pro- 
found changes in the structure of the 
Civil Service that affects our daily 
lives. It’s the first really extensive 
change in the Civil Service basic law, 
the Pendleton Act, in its 95-year his- 
tory. It will create a great many incen- 
tives, productivity incentives, for in- 
stance. It will create a senior execu- 
tive service, if the Congress approves. 
It will have a number of features 
which will make lateral movement in 
and out of the different components 
and agencies of Government easier 
than they are today. 

The budget and personnel con- 
straints that all of us face are another 
common factor I’d remind you of be- 
fore getting into the subject that we 
have been taking on today. This insti- 
tution, incredibly enough, is exactly 
the same size that it was in the year 
1960, when we had relations with 81 
other countries in the world. A strik- 
ing fact. Ten years ago, we were three 
or four thousand larger in numbers 
than we are today. 


And yet, in every way in which 
you can measure work loads, the in- 
clined plane is up—and yet we are not 
a growing institution. We are up 
against a personnel ceiling imposed 
by the Office of Management and 
Budget. Dollar constraints, in terms 
of the overall goals of the administra- 
tion to come towards a balanced 
budget in fiscal ’81, . . . mean that we 
cannot expect to be a growing institu- 
tion in this time frame. And we have 
to look toward reprogramming, as we 
have been for years . . . Many people 
feel that we’re at the end of the line in 
being able to reprogram; we’re unfor- 
tunately not. We’re going to have to 
do more and more of that. 

These are factors that I mention 
just because they affect all of us in 
common. They’re common prob- 
lems, and they don’t affect just the 
members of AFSA [American For- 
eign Service Association], the mem- 
bers of AFGE [American Federation 
of Government Employees], Septem- 
ber 17th, the Thursday lunch group, 
the consular group, the women’s 
group or any single component—they 
are common problems. 
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Mr. BARNES: And let me add 
two other general factors, I think, 
worth bearing in mind, which reflect 
some of the changes in American so- 
ciety as well. One of these has to do 
with the move now for more oppor- 
tunities for those people who either 
are able or want to work just part- 
time. The factor is, of course, tied in 
very much with the opportunities for 
more than one member of a family to 
work. And this in turn has its reper- 
cussions . . . in Washington, as well 
as overseas. On the overseas side the 
Forum Report of the American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Service Women 
devoted considerable amount of at- 
tention to opportunities abroad. The 
second factor is something that is re- 
flected most recently in the attempts 
of the Civil Service Commission to 
develop what are called special- 
emphasis programs; attempts to go 
beyond the standard ways of hiring 
and recruiting, in order to meet goals 
of greater representation. 


Mr. READ: Moving to the area 
of advancement opportunities, again 
it’s fallen—the impact—has fallen on 
this impacted situation that we all 
confront—on all of us at different 
times. ’75, 76, 77. . . obviously, the 
heaviest onus was on the Civil Service 
[and Foreign Service staff] side where 
whole categories of our colleagues— 
communicators, secretaries—had no 
promotion possibilities. These were 
requisites placed upon the depart- 
ment by the findings of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. They were not dia- 
bolical, internal plots to put artificial 
lids on. They were situations that 
were required by outside findings. 
This year, as we all know, the impact 
fell most heavily on middle-rank and 
upper-level Foreign Service officers. 
Happily, the situation in terms of 
junior Foreign Service officers, 
FSRUs, FSS, and the categories I just 
mentioned in the Civil Service, of 
Staff corps, were improved over the 
preceding couple of years. 

Let me tell you just a bit, because 
it’s something I wouldn’t have been 
able to relate accurately until all too 
recently—how this came about. In 
late summer, as has been the custom, 
the Director General, then Carol 
Laise, came to me with the projected 
set of promotion opportunities that 


were estimated to be available for the 
June-to-June period; of June of ’77 
to June ’78, on a class-by-class basis. 
She had to take me through it several 
times for me to understand the meth- 
odology, which has been standard 
methodology for the last 10 years, but 
which has been perfected and im- 
proved with the passage of years ina 
variety of ways. And it depends, in 
summary fashion, upon an estimate 
of the vacancies in the class above the 
one being considered—that are occa- 
sioned by at least a half a dozen fac- 
tors: Death; retirements— mandatory 
and voluntary—lateral movement, in 
and out; positions in the upper two 
grades reserved for junior officers to 
serve in; non-career appointments 
that are estimated; and affirmative 
action. A composite of factors that 
seem like a very, very difficult job of 
estimating, indeed, to come up with 
any degree of accuracy or assurance 
about. And I lingered for two weeks 
before approving the numbers that 
were put in front of me, on that occa- 
sion, ’cause of such questions and be- 
cause of a number of inquiries we all 
made, in view of what we knew to be 
an impacted, badly impacted, situ- 
ation. 


The numbers proved distressing- 
ly accurate when they were given to 
the selection boards, before they rose 
in the mid and late fall and were con- 
veyed to the liaison officers of the 
Board of Foreign Service. And the 
full impact of the very low percent- 
ages of promotion opportunities was 
borne home to everyone. We went 
back to the drawing boards to see if 
those estimates were off. And they 
were, just as I said, distressingly ac- 
curate. Some were two or three high. 
Some were two or three low. But by 
and large, they were very much on 
target. And as you know, those num- 
bers . . . in gross presented a situation 
where there were, they averaged, 55% 
of the 10-year average of total pro- 
motions in the Foreign Service officer 
categories. And yet it was only that 
high because of the [8 to 7 and 7 to 6] 
movement where vacancies were not 
and have not been the prime crite- 
rion. The impact, of course, on the 
number of upper classes was far more 
drastic. It was, in the worst case, of 
those Class 5 moving to 4, down to 
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Promotions: where the 
numbers come from 


Foreign Service promotion 
opportunities are calculated by the 
Department as shown in the fol- 
lowing hypothetical situation. The 
process begins with 12-month pro- 
jections of (a) net requirements of 
the Department in a given officer 
class—Class 4 is used here for pur- 
poses of illustration—and (b) the 
net total of employees in that class. 
Although FSO-4s are used in this 
illustration, the process is essen- 
tially the same for each class, 
regardless of pay plan. The ‘‘net 
requirements’’ side of the ledger 
might look like this: 


ITEM FSO-4 REQUIREMENTS 


. Existing jobs +200 
. Jobs held by details to State —S5 
. Jobs held by details from State +8 
. Adjustment for pay plan 
incumbency rates —7 
. Anticipated reprogramming +2 


NET REQUIREMENTS 198 


Item 1 is drawn from an an- 
nual inventory of positions and 
employees. 

Items 2 and 3 adjust the re- 
quirements total to account for 
jobs filled by workers detailed 
from other agencies—or jobs 
created by State people working at 


2% of the overall class, or 10% of a 
10-year average of promotions. 

But the methodology is geared to 
a very valid end purpose, which is to 
create the closest correlation possible 
between needs and jobs. Obviously, 
when you have a situation in which 
people are not leaving because of the 
features that we’ve already discussed, 
you simply do not have the promo- 
tion room that you do otherwise. And 
attrition was off dramatically in every 
one of the categories I mentioned 
earlier. 


The Secretary agonized over the 
lists when he was first presented 
them, and for a two-week period we 
viewed every possible alternative that 
could be thought of in terms of per- 
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Treasury, Commerce and the like. 
Officers on university training are 
counted in Item 3. 

Item 4 is an adjustment to 
equalize promotion opportunity 
between FSOs and FSSs, FSRs and 
FSRUs in the same skill group. 
Typically, nearly all generalist jobs 
are listed as FSO jobs. Some of the 
incumbents, from 10% to 20% at 
most grades, are non-FSO persons. 
These people do not compete for 
promotion with FSOs; rather, they 
compete with each other. The in- 
cumbency adjustment is calculated 
to ensure that if, for example, 15% 
of the O-4 administrative officers 
are Staff corps, then 15% of the 
jobs will be counted as Staff corps 
in determining promotion oppor- 
tunities. 

Item 5 notes the anticipated 
net effect of reprogramming and 
position reclassification. 

The ‘‘net employees’’ side of 
the ledger might look like this: 


ITEM FSO-4 EMPLOYEES 


. Existing employees 197 
. Projected separations —4 
. Projected lateral entry +3 
. Anticipated promotion to the 


next higher grade —26 


NET EMPLOYEES 170 

Item 6 is also drawn from the 
annual inventory of positions and 
employees. 


haps going immediately to an aver- 
aging technique, which would have 
gained a handful of additional pro- 
motions by taking away from, what 
would have been available next year 
and giving them now. Yet that was 
unfair to those who were moving into 
primary zone eligibility. And almost 
every other immediate form of relief 
presented profound complications 
and profound inequities of one sort 
or another. 

The result was the decision which 
the Secretary announced last Friday, 
to convene the 1978 promotion selec- 
tion boards in mid-June, rather than 
in September, and to move to an 
averaging method in computing the 
vacancies or promotions that will be 
available. Now as you’ll appreciate 
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Item 7 is the end result of a 
projection of estimated retire- 
ments, resignations, deaths and 
disability retirements over the next 
year—as keyed to the age, rank 
and length of service of the em- 
ployees. 

Item 8 describes the antici- 
pated number of new Class 4 em- 
ployees who will be hired from the 
outside. 

Item 9 tallies the number of 
O-4s who will be promoted to O- 
3, as an indicator of vacancies to 
come. Hence: 


Net requirements 
Net employees 


PROMOTIONS 28 


This method of calculating 
promotions will be modified for 
purposes of the 1979 promotion 
list. Instead of doing only a 12- 
month projection, the Bureau of 
Personnel will do a 24-month pro- 
jection of promotions, and use 
half of the projected opportunities 
in 1979. In addition, each of the 
factors is being refined for further 
accuracy wherever possible. For 
example, mid-level FSR affirma- 
tive action entrants will be counted 
towards FSR employee totals. By 
repeating this process each year, it 
is hoped that the ups and downs in 
promotion patterns will be sta- 
bilized. 


and if you, if you recall what I said 
initially, that these are estimated on a 
June-to-June basis; what you’ll see, 
what this does, is to permit averaging 
not a really unusually severely bad 
year, to wit this year, and a poor 
year, which is somewhat better but 
still a poor year, which is next year, 
but a better year next year and a year 
that will be substantially better the 
year after, when we get beyond the 
so-called three-year high from the 
executive pay raise instituted in Feb- 
ruary of 1977, to the February 1980 
period. And when we did our first 
projection of what that will permit, 
I’m very pleased to be able to report 
that it does look appreciably better 
than the situation we confronted at 
the end of last week. 
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It’s not normal in terms of 10- 
year norms. We’re talking something 
between two-thirds and three-quar- 
ters of norms. I doubt if we’re going 
to see a return to what we’ve become 
accustomed to thinking of as normal. 
It is not to be until these other factors 
are freed up again, if they will be, but 
we’re obviously facing some very 
powerful social . pressures, in 
terms of the retirement situation and 
other factors which have very, very 
strong impact, and yet this situation 
will genuinely be better. It will take 
away some of the peaks of the moun- 
tains and the bottoms of the valleys 
that we’ve all had to suffer from in 
terms of watching this roller-coaster 
over the course of the years. But a 
number of other steps are in progress, 
too, and I’d like to ask Harry to out- 
line some of them [that] I think do 
promise some improvements from a 
variety of viewpoints, that we can 
look forward to. 


Statement by Mr. Barnes 


Mr. BARNES: There’re a couple 
of things I think I can mention in 
passing, and then can get into more 
details when the question period 
comes. Let me just pick up, though, 
with this question of the retirement 
factor. We have not yet given up 
hope. I was talking to the chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission the 
other day. There might be some way 
of trying to ameliorate that factor in 
the short run. He’s prepared to make 
another try on what’s called the 
“high one,’’ not waiting for three 
years, but taking a one-year basis. 
We’ve supported him on that point 
before, and we’re prepared to con- 
tinue to give our support. So keep 
your fingers crossed on that. It might, 
it might just provide something, al- 
though he himself encountered con- 
siderable amount of opposition in 
OMB [Office of Management and 
Budget]. 


Mr. READ: This could come 
from the legislative front as well, 
Harry. It’s a long shot, of course, if 
the administration doesn’t support it, 
but it’s a possibility too. 


Mr. BARNES: A couple of other 
examples: We’re looking now, in fact 
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we’re in the process of discussing with 
AFSA, as far as the Foreign Service is 
concerned, what can be done to sim- 
plify and speed up possibilities for 
skill code changes and for cone con- 
version. We’re looking at the whole 
complex of problems which have 
grown out of the implementation, the 
carrying out, of the FSRU program 
which, whatever the initial hopes, in- 
itial purposes, have resulted in some 
inequities. Those of you who are con- 
nected with the September 17th 
group, for example, will be familiar 
with what’s called unearned promo- 
tions, the possibility of moving from 
the FSS status or a GS status to an 
FSR, an FSRU status, and getting a 
promotion in the process. 

We’re trying to see what can be 
done in terms of reviving, or indeed, 
expanding, some of the exchange pro- 
grams with other parts of the Govern- 
ment; for that matter, by opportuni- 
ties to [go] elsewhere in the United 
States, which we believe will provide 
a much better work experience for 
our employees. And in that general 
connection, we’re trying to strength- 
en the working arrangements, the ties 
between [the Bureau of] Personnel 
and the Foreign Service Institute, so 
that we can begin to develop a much 
more coherent approach to career de- 
velopment throughout the Depart- 
ment, so that training and assign- 
ments, work assignments, don’t seem 
as they all too often have in the past, 
antithetical one to another. 


We are hopeful on the Civil Serv- 
ice side, to be able to develop a pro- 
gram of upward mobility for which 
we can then get Civil Service Com- 
mission approval. We thought we 
were about to start that last week, but 
the individual whom we’d found sud- 
denly accepted a job somewhere else. 
So we’re having to post the vacancy 
again, and start the recruitment effort 
again. But we’re very hopeful we can 
find someone good who can develop 
a program for us. 

We inaugurate, as of the first of 
March, a Family Liaison Office, in 
response to the concerns expressed in 
the Forum Report. And we want to 
use that occasion to develop, much 
more adequately than we have been 
able up to now, opportunities for 


employment for spouses of our em- 
ployees in overseas situations. We 
have general encouragement on the 
question of part-time work opportu- 
nities, but there’s a problem of [trans- 
lating] some of the general statements 
which come from the White House, 
among other places, translating them 
into something more meaningful. 
These are a couple of the lines which 
we have some hope our actions will 
ameliorate the general factors, even 
though we can’t escape them, that 
have been referred to earlier. 


Mr. READ: Why don’t we move 
directly into questions, the ruder and 
blunter the better. And if we run out 
of time, we'll be delighted to come 
back [on] a later occasion... Anyone 
care to start off? Please. 


Promotion patterns 


QUESTION: One of the things I 
think that bothers many of us is the 
unpredictability of promotion pat- 
terns—the stability of policies on pro- 
motions. And I think we all recall 
that, just two years ago, a new pro- 
motion system was introduced in 
middle grades of the Foreign Service, 
called the zone merit system. And its 
express purpose, from the Director 
General’s office, was to provide a 
more predictable, stable pattern of 
promotion. Well, that whole concept, 
apparently, is gone right out the win- 
dow, judging by this year’s promo- 
tion list. Now, allowing for the fac- 
tors that you’ve identified, what 
prospect do we have for any kind of a 
rational, predictable, balanced sys- 
tem of promotions in the future—or 
are we going to go through these 
periodic swings from one side to the 
other—or is there any realistic pros- 
pect for stable, long-term career plan- 
ning? 


Mr. BARNES: Anyone who can 
give you categorical assurances on 
that score had better not. But at the 
risk of being quoted this time next 
year, I think we’ve got a chance of 
providing some assurances of stabil- 
ity in the type of system that Ben was 
describing. I obviously have to leave 
aside a major, very major, impact 
factor like [a] court decision—if the 
Supreme Court does not take our ap- 
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peal and reverse, which is our pref- 
erence, reverse summarily the deci- 
sion of the lower court—not only 
that, but then goes the next step and 
rejects our argument. 

In other words, if we go into a 
situation where, for the Foreign Serv- 
ice, we will have a 70-year-old system, 
Or maybe a no-year system, no age 
limits, then I think every bet is off. 
We think there’s a rational basis. We 
hope the Supreme Court will accept 
our arguments. 


Within that framework, we’re 
doing the most thorough job we can 
of analyzing all the factors that go 
into the promotion determination, 
within the framework of having a 
relationship to needs. We think we 
can refine the techniques we’ve used 
these last years in the methodology of 
averaging. We think we may even be 
able to get to a point where we can go 
beyond a two-year framework, may- 
be with some sort of weighted aver- 
ages, so that we can take a still 
somewhat longer view—and thereby 
provide assurances that, at least 
within the two year framework, the 
promotion patterns will be fairly 
generally known. I don’t think we can 
or should pretend to be able to tell 
you this summer, for example, exact- 
ly what the range will be a year later, 
down to the precise number of pro- 
motions from one grade to another. 
But we will be able to say that the 
fluctuations will be comparatively 
minor, and that will give us all some 
sureness, some chance, of being able 
to plan. 

One of the problems which we’re 
going to have to tackle—I don’t know 
how the methodology will lead us in 
this area, except it’s got to give us 
some answers because I feel we have 
an obligation in terms of the zone 
merit system, that was set up, as you 
say, just recently. The supporting 
assumptions for that system, particu- 
larly the fact we would have a 60- 
year-old retirement, mandatory re- 
tirement system—one of the main 
props of that zone merit system has 
fallen out, and we have to see what 
we can reconstitute without that 
prop. It’s not going to be easy, and I 
don’t know where we will come out. 
We’ve got to address that question, 
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among others. 


Mr. READ: The fella who didn’t 
know anything about zones or cones 
until a few months ago, I just ask you 
to reflect on another new piece of 
jargon that has come to me: the cas- 
cade effect of one senior. . . retire- 
ment [creating a] vacancy in each 
class below. So the multiplier effect 
of attrition falling dramatically in the 
senior ranks is multiplied many times 
over in terms of the numbers of avail- 
able promotions. 


Budget constraints 


QUESTION: I’ve been in the 
Foreign Service since ’74, and I’ve 
watched the Foreign Service go 
through a couple of exercises of 
reducing posts and cutting down pro- 
motions. You’ve listed a couple of a 
number of factors—-deaths, the least 
acceptable way of going about things, 
retirements and so on—now all these 
factors impinge on the shape of the 
Foreign Service. Well, there’s also the 
Office of Management and Budget 
and the legislative process. What do 
we have to do to change the system so 
that we can open up the Foreign Serv- 
ice and get enough people out in the 
fields, open posts, get adequate man 
power to do the job that we’re as- 
signed? It seems like we’re always 
accepting constraints from OMB or 
somebody else, to tell us what we 
need to do to get the job done, tighten 
our belts some more. 


Mr. READ: Again, there’s no 
single answer in the appeal that we 
made in December for additional 
positions. We asked for 795 new posi- 
tions. We were given zero on the first 
round. We [asked again] for 695. We 
took over this appeal. The Secretary 
spent a great deal of time and per- 
sonal effort . . . [on] it. We were in 
the queue outside the cabinet room in 
mid-December and [Defense Secre- 
tary] Harold Brown came out and 
[we] asked, how did you do? And he 
went like this, and a few minutes later 
{Energy Secretary] Jim Schlesinger 
came out, and we asked him and we 
got a similar look and we went in and 
we got 334. 


That sounds small. It is small in 
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comparison with need, as I think we 
can document—and yet it’s a reversal 
of a very long . . . declining plane, 
and a lot of those positions are... 
for common support of other agen- 
cies. As you well know, less than 20% 
of the personnel attached to our mis- 
sions abroad [are ours], but this. . . 
small gain does reflect a turnabout of 
... an almost 10-year steady decline. 


Mr. BARNES: I’d add only 
philosophically that we’re not accept- 
ing, we don’t win all the time, but 
we’ve made it clear in the hearings 
we’ve been having on the Hill [Cap- 
itol Hill]—Ben’s been a principal 
witness there—that we have made 
proposals, but we have been cut by 
OMB. 


Mandatory retirement age 


QUESTION: We’re supposed to 
be diplomats, and diplomats aren’t 
supposed to lose their temper. We’re 
also human beings, and I’m afraid 
that human beings do lose their tem- 
pers. It seems to me that the manage- 
ment doesn’t really understand the 
impact these actions are having on the 
morale in this building. And I would 
like to ask a very specific question in 
terms of—I notice from the statistics 
that, well, we don’t have all the data 
to check all of this out, that in 1977, 
196 were appointed as FSRs, whereas 
in 1978 the promotion list was 111. I 
would like to ask, having spent 20 
years in this building, it looks like the 
future career isn’t really worth very 
much—whether the Department is in 
fact prepared to support a 45-year age 
retirement with 20 years of service, so 
we can go somewhere else and get our 
investment back, and perhaps get a 
career where we could do something. 
[Applause] 


Mr. READ: How do you think 
that would impact the Congress? 


QUESTION: Well, we ought to 
write letters to our congressmen and 
ask them for their support. 


Mr. READ: At the moment, as 
you know, [we have age-50] retire- 
ment after 20 years service. There is 
no more favored system than that in 
the Government. 
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QUESTION: [Remarks off 
microphone] [Shouts relating to the 
military and the FBI]. 


Mr. READ: Other than military. 
Excuse me... I’m afraid my own 
analysis of that is that we would not 
succeed; that it would be an act of 
political futility; and that with the 
movement towards a higher retire- 
ment age or no mandatory retirement 
age, it would be viewed in that light. I 
may be wrong. 


Mr. BARNES: If I can add to 
that. You might want to take a look 
at this morning’s paper which talks 
about modification of the military 
system on the 20-year retirement for 
sense of the context. 


QUESTION: The Congress put 
us in this box for the last 10 years. 
Why can’t they take us out? 


FS Reserve intake 


QUESTION: At a time when we 
can promote only 13 FSO-5s to FSO- 
4, why are we taking in R-4s? [Ap- 
plause]. . . 


Mr. BARNES: We’re tossing a 
coin on [who will answer] . . . We’re 
taking in R-4s of two categories. I’d 
have to check figures which I don’t 
have with me to know exactly the 
numbers but I can give you. . . 


QUESTION: Fifty-three in 1977. 


Mr. BARNES: No. I’d have to 
check the numbers in terms of analy- 
sis, that’s all. The response I’m going 
to give you covers the main categor- 
ies. Two main types. One would be 
FSRs who come in as specialists for a 
limited period of time. And _ this 
would be in an area or areas where 
the Foreign Service has not been able 
to provide that particular type of ex- 
pertise. What I don’t know specifical- 
ily in that 53 figure, for example, 
would be how many would be in that 
category. 

Starting about two years ago, we 
began to bring in at the 5 level, and at 
the 4 level, a small group of minori- 
ties and women in order to make the 
Foreign Service at the middle and 
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potentially upper levels more repre- 
sentative. You’re familiar with the 
task force which the Secretary set up 
this last year, which reported to him 
at the end of ’77 and which now has 
some working groups looking into 
how to carry out some of those rec- 
ommendations. 


The preference has been to try to 
turn—I’m talking now at the moment 
about FSOs only because some of 
these questions can apply to the Civil 
Service as well—talking about FSOs, 
preference has been to improve our 
recruiting employment efforts in such 
a way that the mix of people we bring 
into the Foreign Service at the very 
beginning is adequately representa- 
tive of this country. We haven’t been 
able to do that, although in the junior 
officer class which was sworn in last 
month, half of the members of the 
class were women. If you do any sort 
of projection on how long it would 
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take to make the upper ranks of the 
Foreign Service somewhat more rep- 
resentative, starting at the bottom, 
you’re up around the [year] 2000 and 
something. And this was the reason, 
in this Department as well as else- 
where, why we embarked on this type 
of program. 


QUESTION: Can I follow up? 
Mr. BARNES: Sure. 


QUESTION: We know that it is 
precisely the grades 5, 6, 7 and 8, in 
which women and minorities are rep- 
resented most closely to their propor- 
tion in the general population. When 
you talk about cascade effect, you 
understand, of course, that the cas- 
cade effect of taking somebody in at 
an R-4 in the name of affirmative ac- 
tion, impacts precisely, most heavily, 
on women and minorities in grades 5, 
6,7 and 8. 
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Mr. BARNES: No, I don’t 
follow that, why it should impact 
most heavily on precisely those 


groups. I understand why it impacts 
on everybody, unless you’re saying 
that the system is such that these peo- 
ple are not likely to get promoted. 


Mr. READ: Let me try to give 
another perspective on that, too. The 
last year for which we have complete 
Statistics is 1976 (calendar) statistics 
that I’m familiar with. It showed in 
the case of the Foreign Service [of- 
ficer] Corps the percentage of women 
up to 9%, percentage of minorities at 
4%. Both of them had increased by 
the grand total of 3%, in an entire 
decade. The mid-level affirmative ac- 
tion program to which you refer, was 
instituted in 1975, [with] a goal of 
20—10 minority, 10 women—in each 
year. The grand total of 17 had been 
taken in by the end of the last fiscal 
year and, as of then and as of today, 
there has not been one conversion 
from that group. I think we should 
try to keep a perspective on this, in 
terms of the overall impact that we’re 
talking about. The. . . comparison is 
very, very modest by comparison 
with any of the retirement features or 
factors or attrition factors that we 
discussed earlier. 


Political appointments 


QUESTION: One group that I 
think we forgot about in talking 
about Rs and others who were 
brought in laterally in the Foreign 
Service are political appointments. I 
think all of us belong, in here, to 
what I would describe as a discrimi- 
nated majority in this building—the 
career service, where ceilings are ap- 
plied to us but there seem to be no 
ceilings on the number of people you 
bring in for political positions in the 
building. And I wonder what impact 
that’s having on the promotion sys- 
ment and on the numbers, let’s say, 
of senior FSOs who are walking the 
halls without jobs this month? 


Mr. READ: An impact? It’s very 
hard to give you comparisons be- 
tween this year, or the year ’77, say, 
and the year ’69, or the year ’61. 
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We’ ve attempted to reconstitute those 
figures because I think it’s in the 
eight-year political cycles that we’ve 
been following religiously since the 
war; it’s very hard to—it doesn’t rep- 
resent much to compare the last year 
of any one administration and the 
first year of a new one. The figures 
are not that dissimilar in terms of the 
policy positions, when you make that 
analysis. As you probably know, in 
terms of the ambassadorial assign- 
ments, the ratio is better today, career 
versus noncareer, than it was a year 
and a half ago. It’s 3 to 1, roughly, 
today, whereas it was 67-68% career 
at the end of the last administration. 
The Secretary hopes very much to 
maintain that ratio in terms of the 
ambassadorial positions. 


Mr. BARNES: I’d add to that. 
Excuse me. In the context that Ben 
was mentioning . . . We are looking 
very, very closely, extremely closely, 
at the requests from anywhere in the 
building to bring someone in from 
outside. And I’m sorry it’s not possi- 
ble for all of you to be in on some of 
the discussions that are involved in 
our attempts to find well-qualified 
people from within the building to 
meet the needs that come up. 


‘Coned or unconed’? 


QUESTION: I would like to ad- 
dress my remarks to Ambassador 
Barnes mainly because, when I first 
came in the Foreign Service about 
five years ago, I know that you had 
recently left the training position over 
at FSI for young junior officers. And 
this, my concern is about a group of 
junior officers that was brought in 
about five years ago under one per- 
sonnel policy and now is trapped be- 
tween the ice floe of that personnel 
policy and the zone merit system. 
There’s a group of officers who don’t 
know if they’re coned or unconed, 
who don’t know if they’re junior of- 
ficers or mid-career, and who have 
heard that their time in grades of five 
years has run out. 

They’ve not been promoted, but 
yet they’ve not received notice of 
whether they have tenure. They wait 
every day for the mail to see if they’re 
going to get a pink slip and, you 
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know, we’ve heard these numbers 
about, you know, these overall statis- 
tics and the problems—but I want to 
bring your attention to focus on what 
this is doing to some people’s lives. 

You know that these are very 
real problems. There’s so much un- 
certainty. Two years ago, a Personnel 
representative came to our post in 
Seoul and told us that we were un- 
coned and that we were rotational of- 
ficers, that we could choose our cones 
at mid-career. Then all of a sudden, 
we started getting notices that we 
were frozen in our cone, and you 
know [Applause]. . . 


Mr. BARNES: It is true that 
about five years ago I was involved in 
junior officer assignments and coun- 
seling. In fact, when I came into that 
job the summer of 1971, we were 
Operating on a system where the two 
functions were combined. By the time 
I left a year later, the functions were 
being split. So I know what you 
mean. I’m less of an expert on frozen 
cones. 

In all seriousness, if I, and I may 
almost have to ask you to let me 
know afterwards more details, but if I 
understand correctly, you’re in the 
group which is caught between the 
new career candidate program and 
the process which also had the name 
threshold before, and now becomes 
the commissioning process. Is that 
right? 


‘Promotable but not promoted’ 


QUESTION: Yes. I’m not in the 
group, myself, but there are 70 or 80 
officers who are considered promot- 
able, or who have been labeled pro- 
motable, but not promoted, and who 
have some sort of tenure but they 
haven’t been notified of it. And, you 
know, they don’t [know] if they’ve 
been selected out or not. 


Mr. BARNES: Believe me, if 
they’ve been selected out, that we do 
notify about. But, if we haven’t 
notified any group, then that’s a real 
error On our part, and I’m not saying 
we haven’t made the error. I think, 
though, that it’s a group; again we 
have to speak more specifically after- 
wards about definitions—I think it’s 
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the group, either which has tenure 
under the system that expired at the 
end of last year and, therefore, 
they’re not subject to selection out 
under junior officer criteria—or 
they’re the group which is going to be 
considered at the first session of the 
commissioning board later this 
spring. 

We’re in the process now of pre- 
senting precepts to AFSA. We hope 
to convene the board as soon as possi- 
ble after we agree on the precepts. 
The [new] system will separate even 
more clearly than was the case before 
promotion from tenure—that is, you 
can get tenure and go into the zone 
merit system for 22 years. You don’t 
have to worry at that stage about se- 
lection out. But if you want to see me 
afterwards, I think I can be a little 
more precise. 


Foreign Service Staff 


QUESTION: Last year, the De- 
partment was working through the 
difficulties of trying to repeg the 
Foreign Service and the Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff at more accurate Civil Serv- 
ice equivalent ranks. While it doesn’t 
do much for 5s or 4s in terms of get- 
ting them promotions, it certainly 
would have a salutary effect if we 
were pegged at the apparent level we 
should be pegged. Is anything being 
done by that now, or is that some- 
thing that’s too difficult to solve? 


Mr. BARNES: Is it too what? 
QUESTION: Difficult to solve? 


Mr. BARNES: I don’t like to ac- 
cept the premise that it’s too difficult 
to solve. There are some difficulties, 
historically. If my reading of the ar- 
chives is right, about 1974 the Civil 
Service Commission and OMB con- 
ducted an audit of our grade classifi- 
cations, and they hit us particularly 
hard on classifications that we gave, 
overclassifications in their judgment, 
for two groups—secretaries and com- 
municators. 

At the same time, they said they 
thought that the linkages in the FSO 
categories, particularly around FSO- 
7, maybe up to FSO-5S or 4, were not 
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adequate and could be reexamined. 
What happened is that a decision was 
made to undertake a study of the 
whole Foreign Service classification 
system, or more accurately, to devel- 
op, devise, a system because one 
didn’t exist up to that point, and in 
that context, convince the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission that we had some- 
thing that was worthwhile, and then 
address the so-called linkage ques- 
tion. 


Actually, this is where I’ve got- 
ten educated in the last six weeks that 
I’ve been in the job. Classification of 
positions and pay comparability, or 
compensation, are related, but they 
are not the same thing. In any event, 
literally, two days ago, three days ago 
now, the day after I was over talking 
to Alan K. Campbell, the head of the 
Civil Service Commission, we pre- 
sented to the commission the first 
draft of a classification study. We 
think we’ve got a good case for get- 
ting Civil Service certification. We 
now have pay comparability for those 
categories they thought were over- 
classified. We think we can defend 
our classification arrangements for 
secretaries and communicators, so 
there will not be downgrading there. 
In fact, we’re hopeful we may be able 
even, in some instances, to justify 
some improvement. 

In any event, in both the discus- 
sion I had with Campbell and the dis- 
cussion our people had the following 
day with Civil Service Commission 
representatives, they have told us 
that, once they’ve been able to make 
their comments on our. general 
approach— we’ re not asking them for 
a line-by-line approval—then some of 
the way will be cleared for us to come 
at them on the question of a compen- 
sation package or the linkage ele- 
ments. We are going to have to look 
at this also in terms of some of the 
proposals that Ben mentioned earlier, 
which are being presented to the Hill 
in terms of what’s called the FPMP, 
the Federal Personnel Management 
Program—because there are some 
items there which look at the question 
of comparability throughout the 
Government. 


Personally, although I know that 


the law, Salary Reform Law of i962, 
tells us we have to be tied to the GS 
scale—Foreign Service has to be tied 
to the GS scale—Ithink there’s some- 
thing to be said—and I mentioned 
this to Allen Campbell—I think 
there’s something to be said for look- 
ing possibly at other alternatives, 
perhaps some of the other excepted 
systems. If one of the major premises 
of the FPMP is accepted by the Con- 
gress, and that’s a big if, there may be 
more delegation of authority to indi- 
vidual agencies to handle their own 
systems, classification, compensation 
and so on, than now exists I come 
back where I started. It’s not impos- 
sible. . . we’ve laid the beginnings for 
getting at the problem. It’s not going 
to be easy. 


Mr. READ: I might just add a 
footnote to that. I think that that 
study which has been presented to the 
Civil Service Commission, if accept- 
ed, does hold particular promise for 
people working in consular affairs, 
where the traditional flagpole profile 
of the [cone] would-be, indeed con- 
siderably, enlarged in the middle and 
upper grades, if the premises are ac- 
cepted, and they look very sound. 
They were worked out by persons 
who are engaged in these positions in 
terms of description of jobs, and I am 
very hopeful that that will improve 
the situation. 


QUESTION: Way in the back. 


Mr. READ: Way in the back. 


Position classification 


QUESTION: The comparability 
you’ve just raised, you said it might 
help consular officers. In other agen- 
cies, the general standard for interna- 
tional economist is generally about 
GS-11. Could you tell us more about 
what this comparability might do to 
people who are in, perhaps, compa- 
rable positions here in the department 
or Overseas? 


Mr. Barnes: Let me go into a lit- 
tle more detail, and perhaps clarify 
something at the same time. The draft 
we’ve given to the Civil Service Com- 
mission refers to Foreign Service po- 
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sitions overseas. We are somewhat 
under the gun from the commission 
to do a proper job of classifying here 
in the Department as well. Let me 
leave that aside now and limit myself 
to this draft proposal. 

What we’ve done is to take one 
of a series of approaches which are 
generally acceptable to the commis- 
sion in terms of classifying positions. 
It’s something that’s called the factor 
evaluation system. Experts in this 
field, and I’ve been an expert now for 
a couple of weeks, experts in this field 
say this is one of the more advanced 
techniques. Parenthetically, I don’t 
know if you saw the article in the 
[Washington] Post. I guess it was on 
Monday, describing the life of classi- 
fiers. One classifier described her sit- 
uation, where she was accosted by 
someone with a knife after she made 
a decision on classification. But that 
sort of risk aside, what we’ve done is 
to take this technique, this approach, 
adapt it to the Foreign Service-type 
situations. 


We’ve added two elements. 
We’ve taken certain general cate 


gories and again, in classifying langu- 
age, extended them. That is, we have 
built in more steps, more grade levels, 
if you like, than in the standard ap- 
proach, where we felt there were spe- 


cial considerations for service 
abroad. In addition, we’ve come up 
with a package of what we call over- 
seas factors, that add a new element 
to the whole factor-evaluation set of 
factors. And this averages out—it’s 
only an average—this averages out to 
a difference of about one grade level 
per category. Our hope and expecta- 
tion 1s that this approach, the over- 
seas service factors, which paren- 
thetically, by law, in effect, have to 
be different from the sorts of things 
that are covered by allowances—our 
hope is that these two approaches 
will get the green light from the com- 
mission. 


Time in class 


QUESTION: [Remarks off mi- 
crophone] mandatory retirement due 
to age, which is pretty well gone by 
the board. The other method is man- 
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datory retirement due to time in class, 
and those provisions were liberalized 
a couple of years ago. Is any thought 
being given to tightening up now on 
the time in class provisions—and, 
speaking as a Class 3 officer, particu- 
larly in respect to senior officers, 
where I think the liberalization was 
notable? 


Mr. READ: We have had a 
number of such proposals. We have 
not wanted to act piecemeal and ad 
hoc during the time when the appeal 
is under consideration, for obvious 
reasons. If, for instance, we un- 
linked what was linked in the summer 
of ’76, the time in class permitted for 
FSO-1 and 2s, and shortened it to 
the pre-summer of ’76 situation that 
the time in class permitted, obviously, 
in the hands of a litigious plaintiff 
[this would] be represented as a sim- 
ple evasion of the situation brought 
about by the court holding. 

If the appeal is unsuccessful, and 
we’re making effort to see that it is 
successful—but if it’s unsuccessful— 
we will indeed want to, and have to, 
go back to the drawing boards to look 
at a new mosaic of rules that would 
make sense in a completely different 
situation where we had to look at an 
extended lifetime career pattern. 
We’ve asked Ambassador Schaufele 
to do a beginning bit of work on this, 
and he’s assembled some data. But 
of course, it’s on a completely contin- 
gent basis, pending the determination 
of the court appeal. 


Mr. BARNES: What we can 
do—let me just add to that— what we 
can do, though, and have to do, is, 
just as Ben said, do some contingency 
planning. We’re going to look at the 
obvious two options: (a) that we win 
the court case, as we hope to do; what 
are the implications then for the time 
in class rules; and (b) what if we lose, 
what are the implications there? And 
we hope to have in place by the time 
we get a court decision, we hope to 
have thought out as many variations 
as we can, so that we can move quick- 
ly. Obviously, this is an area where 
consultation has to be done with [the] 
Board of the Foreign Service and with 
AFSA, at such time as we’re able to 
move in a more concrete fashion. 
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Mr. KINNEY: Can I interrupt 
just to say those who have 1 o’clock 
appointments ought to go, and thank 
you for coming. We will continue 
with questions and answers for those 
who can stay. 


Mr. READ: Please. 


QUESTION: Sir, you made ref- 
erence to the report [on] the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission evaluation and the 
State Department’s personnel system. 
Can you make that document avail- 
able to us, please? 


Mr. BARNES: The Civil Service 
Commission decision that I was talk- 
ing about goes back to 1974. If that’s 
what you’re thinking of, what the 
Civil Service Commission told us. If 
you let me know afterwards who you 
Ss 


Outside opportunities 


QUESTION: In the past few 
years, there’s pretty clearly been a 
rather strong proliferation of agen- 
cies dealing with foreign affairs. And 
I think [this] is related to the fact that 
more and more aspects of the Ameri- 
can economy and Government are, in 
one way or another, getting involved 
in what used to be, perhaps, consid- 
ered Foreign Service turf. Yet para- 
doxically, during this period, the For- 
eign Service has gone from bad to 
worse in terms of its own career op- 
portunities. 

Now, my own feeling has been 
for some time that our problem is not 
in bewailing the constricting situation 
within our own bureaucracy, but 
rather in looking at the very strong 
position, which we should have, as 
the central agency in foreign affairs, 
and try to figure out what opportuni- 
ties there are beyond us. We’ve seen, 
for example, in the last few years, the 
creation of what amounts to an en- 
tirely new foreign service within the 
Treasury Department. There’s been a 
tremendous proliferation of foreign 
affairs-connected jobs on the Hill, in 
places like the Congressional Refer- 
ence Service, and now over at the De- 
partment of Energy. 
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Yet we, I’m afraid, are slipping 
more into a narrower groove rather 
than a broader one. We now have the 
likelihood, perhaps, of a new AID 
reorganization which will put AID at 
one further distance from the Depart- 
ment of State, and will presumably 
make it that much more difficult for 
there to be any personnel inter- 
change— something which I feel there 
should be more of. I would just, I’m 
just wondering, if it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible for the management to go after 
this problem, rather the way a college 
or university has a placement service 
that looks around and tries to find 
jobs for its people, to capitalize on 
our advantages as the central foreign 
affairs agency. 


Specifically, the Pearson Amend- 
ment, which was a step in this direc- 
tion—as I understand, much _ nar- 
rower than the draft of that legisla- 
tion originally intended. Is it not 
possible to seek additional legislation 
which would, in effect, carry the 
Pearson Amendment to its original 
intention, which was to provide for a 
much more vigorous interchange be- 
tween the Foreign Service and other 
agencies—and in short, and in sum, 
rather than approach this problem 
from the narrow perspective of 
wringing our hands, what are we go- 
ing to do about the fact that there 
aren’t any opportunities in this 
building— which I suggest is trying to 
squeeze blood out of a turnip, and 
likely so to remain, and take the more 
positive approach of trying to expand 
our Opportunities outside of this 
building. [Applause] 


Mr. READ: I think your point is 
very well taken, and we are moving in 


a variety of ways .. . in that direc- 
tion. We’ve sought out, for instance, 
a number of new assignments under 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act. 
I would like to see, and have been in- 
viting on the Hill in the last two 
weeks, questions about the Pearson 
Amendment and ways to broaden it. I 
think there are a number of different 
directions, in which we can move 
sensibly, which are going with the fu- 
ture rather than the past. 

The Pearson Amendment expe- 
rience has been a very limited one, 
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but I think a very excellent one to 
date. . . . The returns from the state 
and local governments that have had 
such a detail have been all but univer- 
sally good—and a report by the In- 
spector General’s office last summer 
of approximately half of the 160 do- 
mestic details in other federal agen- 
cies, as well as the state and local 
government, congressional place- 
ments, etcetera, gave it a very affirm- 
ative reading—in terms of the experi- 
ences that people had encountered 
and what they felt that it equipped 
them to do abroad. I personally think 
that we miss all sorts of bets in terms 
of what we observe and what we re- 
port and we are tasked to do, and 
particularly in countries with which 
we have greater similarities of prob- 
lems. We’re an urban society. We 
have no urban eyes and ears abroad, 
for instance, it’s plainly something 
that has to be geared up to. 


Mr. BARNES: A couple of spe- 
cifics that might come up. I was over 
at the Treasury talking to Under Sec- 
retary Solomon about two weeks ago, 
to revive the State-Treasury exchange 
program, and got his agreement on 
that. We’re going to Agriculture in 
about a week to try to revive that pro- 
gram. On the Pearson Amendment, 
we’ve had some preliminary talks 
with members of his staff about [the] 
idea of expanding the Pearson win- 
dow. As you know now, it’s 10 to 15 
years [of service] that [determines eli- 
gibility]. We’re also looking at the 
possibility of trying to increase the 
number of congressional fellows. As 
it is now, we [at State] have the larg- 
est number, but we’ll see if we can’t 
add to that. 


Affirmative action 


QUESTION: Sir, I have a two- 
part question. One, I’d ask if you 
have time to elaborate somewhat on 
the impact of affirmative action on 
selection and promotion and assign- 
ments, specifically noting that the ’77 
FSO exam, the participants were re- 
quested, who took the FSO exam in 
1977, to note their race or sex upon 
the application. I’m interested in 
practical terms. Is this going to be ex- 
panded into the Department, where 


all of our personnel files are so an- 
notated. And this raises the larger 
question of whether individuals are 
not going to be viewed as individuals, 
but rather as composites of racial or 
sexual characteristics? 

The second question concerns 
the upper ranks of the Department 
and a, I hope, unfounded report that 
I received recently that the position of 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs will be filled by noncareer of- 
ficers when it becomes vacant. 


Mr. READ: The latter point is 
obviously one that rests entirely with 
the Secretary. I know that he feels 
very strongly that the career service 
should be represented, and strongly 
represented, at the top. And _ his 
search has been in that direction. 

On the former question, I’d like 
to stress that I think that there are a 
number of myths that are widely held 
regarding the affirmative action pro- 
gram. Myth No. 1: That there is a dif- 
ferentiation in terms of the oral exam 
that is administered. That is not so. 
There will be the same qualifications, 
the same examiners, and there will be 
no under-the-table pressures whatso- 
ever on those examiners. We are go- 
ing after qualified persons in every 
sense of the word. 


Myth No. 2: That. . . once in, 
somehow or other, persons who enter 
through these programs are assured 
tenure, and thereafter assured pro- 
motions. Not so. I cited earlier and 
John Burroughs [director, Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity] is 
here and can correct me if I’m wrong. 
Not one of the persons who have yet 
come in through the mid-level pro- 
gram have converted to date. There is 
certainly no assurance of promotion. 
They will be on a competitive footing 
with each and all members of their 
class. There is no rupture in the merit 
structure whatsoever, in terms of the 
way this will be administered. 

Yes, it does have an effect in 
terms of promotions—and I’ve at- 
tempted to try to place those in per- 
spective vis-a-vis the very much great- 
er and more substantial effects of 
other factors. But as of this coming 
summer, persons who enter through 
this program will be treated as re- 
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serves until they have converted. 
There will be no free [promotion] set- 
asides for persons who plan or hope 
to convert, until conversion is a fact. 
And we will be treating [the] factual 
situation as it is at the time of each 
round of the selections. Are there 
other facets to that question that 
you'd like to. . .? 


Mr. BARNES: Let me comment 
on, let me comment on the examina- 
tion aspect. The intention here was 
simply to give us some sense of 
whether we were reaching a larger 
group of the population than we’d 
heretofore reached. Obviously, there 
are certain sexual differences you 
can’t disguise in any case, and it was 
really on the minority factor that we 
had to get special dispensation to be 
able to let people list that item if they 
so chose. So, we don’t know whether 
everybody who could list that so 
listed it, but no, there is no tag [add- 
ed]. 


Personnel files 


QUESTION: [Remarks off 
microphone] with perhaps the danger 
of utilizing a very valid statistical 
method in terms of measuring your 
recruitment to applying it within the 
personnel system and the Depart- 
ment, where our individual personnel 
files are noted with such information, 
and whether in fact that information 
is then taken into account in terms of 
assignments, promotions, etcetera. 


Mr. BARNES: The files are not 
annotated in that respect and there’s 
no intention to do so. In fact, I have 
to go through a rather complicated 
arrangement with John Burroughs, 
even for statistical pruposes, to find 
out whether someone is minority or 
not. For example, to be able to meet 
certain requirements. 


Senior executive service 


QUESTION: Looking more 
positively, with the creation of the 
new Executive Service Corps, will the 
department be taking aggressive, sort 
of permanent, steps to see that our 
senior officers at least have an op- 
portunity to volunteer and be incor- 
porated into the Executive Service 
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Corps? That would be a great step at 
a senior level for us to reach out at a 
policy-making... . 


Mr. READ: Well, indeed. The 
Senior Executive Service, as it’s vis- 
ualized and as it will be proposed to 
the Congress, will constitute approx- 
imately 8,000 to 9,000 senior execu- 
tives. There will be an option on the 
part of all Civil Service personnel in 
this building to join that Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service. It will have advan- 
tages and it will have disadvantages. 


QUESTION: 
microphone] 


[Remarks off 


Mr. BARNES: As far as the 
Foreign Service is concerned, there 
are some possible complications be- 
cause the Senior Executive Service, as 
now contemplated, tends to draw a 
fairly, arbitrary line at a certain grade 
level and assume that above that level 
everybody’s a supervisor. As you 
know, this doesn’t always work in the 
Foreign Service. So there are ques- 
tions of how you’d move in and out 
of some. 

But in terms of the opportunities 
it would provide, my preliminary 
judgment is that these are well worth 
trying to get. And in the discussion I 
had with Chairman Campbell the 
other day, I asked him if indeed it was 
not possible to sort of opt in on a par- 
tial basis that would take into consid- 
eration our particular factors. As I 
understand it, the bill that will go to 
the Congress will provide for the 
President to . . . exempt certain de- 
partments and in turn, make it possi- 
ble to have limited participation, 
which probably, from what we know 
at this stage, might make the most 
sense for the Service. 


QUESTION: [Remarks off 
microphone] to the Foreign Service? 


Mr. BARNES: Not as I under- 
stand it. It’s more a general authori- 
ty. But the intention and the under- 
standing, at this stage—it would 
make possible the sort of thing I 
described. 


Mr. READ: And it’s also at the 
root of deferral that we decided to de- 
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fer the question of structure. Because 
obviously we cannot see clearly what 
will be coming out of the federal per- 
sonnel management reorganization 
efforts. And for us to attempt to re- 
late to it at this point in time was real- 
ly seeing through a veil darkly. 


QUESTION: [Remarks off 
microphone] because as long as the 
things that question of the individual 
volunteering or opting in, we don’t 
have anything to lose. And if we 
haven’t made in advance rather ex- 
plicit provisions for this, we’ve sim- 
ply lost an opportunity for out- 
placement at a policy-making level. 


Mr. BARNES: No, the oppor- 
tunity is very much there. No prob- 
lem on that score; I’m convinced of 
that. 


Future of Foreign Service 


QUESTION: [Remarks off 
microphone] question is addressed 
more to Harry Barnes, I think, than 
to you—although you may wish to 
comment. And essentially, now that 
you are the Director General. . . on 
the fact whether the Foreign Service 
should survive as a separate personnel 
system—or at least, as what we called 
it, a separate profession, in a time of 
profound social change. I think most 
of the questions may have been spe- 
cifics on various things that have 
come up, and will pass as always. 
And there’ll be changes in another 
few years. 

But essentially what strikes me, 
many of the things you’ve been talk- 
ing about, and particularly the impact 
which the Civil Service has been hav- 
ing on the Foreign Service—the Civil 
Service Commission—and in also the 
various Outside pressures is that we 
are essentially seem to be slipping 
more from a model, or at least model 
as I saw it when we came into the 
Foreign Service in ’61—one which 
was more patterned on the military, 
to one that is more patterned on a GS 
system. In other words, a shift from 
rank in person to rank in job. Are we 
fighting against the inevitable? 
Should we be fighting against it? 
Would we be better off with another 

. ? Many of the things this group 
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has been talking about today, I don’t 
think would exist if in fact, the 
Foreign Service was a part of the GS 
system—or was, in fact, no Foreign 
Service but was a GS system, which 
many other countries have, as you 
know. They’re not separate. They 
don’t have separate foreign service 
systems. And as you—as is, now a 
person who is a senior FSO—Iwould 
be interested in your general com- 
ment. In other words, philosophic ap- 
proach to this whole discussion. 


Mr. BARNES: My own convic- 
tion, and I hope I can separate this 
from the job I now occupy, my own 
conviction is that there is a justifica- 
tion in the American context for a 
separate Foreign Service. I agree with 
you on the trends. I see, objectively, I 
guess, some of the reasons. I men- 
tioned the Salary Act in ’62 that 
moved us in this direction. 


I am concerned by what I see of a 
psychology among Foreign Service 
officers. For example, to adopt an 
approach which is very similar to the 
position question you mentioned— 
that is, feeling that the position or the 
rank is more important than the indi- 
vidual—dropping, if you like, the 
traditional rank in person for the 
rank in position approach. 

In a talk I gave the other day, I 
cited the example of an FSO Class 3 
officer who had been promoted, say, 
three or four years ago, who had 
given notice that he was not prepared 
to work for another FSO who had 
been promoted one year ago of the 
same class. So, although I have this 
conviction myself that the Foreign 
Service can and should not only sur- 
vive, but can prosper as a significant- 
ly separate type of entity. I worry 
mostly about some of our own psy- 
chology. 


I think I would add that it was 
important to me when I came into 
this job to find out whether my gen- 
eral perception of prejudice, if you 
like, about the Foreign Service was 
shared by those to whom I was re- 
sponsible. And I asked that question 
of Ben in one of our first discus- 
sions—if he thought there was a justi- 
fication for a separate Foreign Serv- 
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ice. And I asked the question of the 
Secretary. The discussion I had with 
him was just before I took office 
and I got from him a very emphatic 
statement that he was convinced of 
the importance of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and of the Foreign Service 
uniqueness. 

I am trying to find ways now 
which can reinforce that general con- 
clusion. And here it’s important to 
me, as I’ve said to other people on 
other occasions, to get as many ideas 
as possible as to how we can translate 
this particular conviction into some- 
thing that has something in the way 
of reality. I know it’s too early to talk 
about anything that might be called a 
revival or a renewal of the Foreign 
Service, but it’s in that sense that I’m 
tending and trying to find some 
paths. 


Selection-out 


QUESTION: [Remarks off 
microphone] I have one particular 
question, with a very short promotion 
list, | wonder [remarks drowned out] 
likely that there would be a relatively 
large number of people who would be 
facing selection-out for time in grade 
this summer. Will they be considered 
by the selection boards due to meet 
this summer? What sort of provisions 
are being made for them? 


Mr. BARNES: I’m not sure sta- 
tistically. I guess just with the passage 
of time, there would be somewhat 
more. Although given the changes 
someone referred to earlier, in time in 
class rules, I would guess the proba- 
bility is not that great that there 
would be that many more. I know, 
for example, that under the revised 
rules for Class 1, this year, one per- 
son is having to leave for selection 
out whereas under the old rules, 
18 would have left. 

My own assumption, without 
having acquired that much expertise 
in selection out rules, my own 
assumption is that the boards which 
meet this summer would operate 
under the same rules as boards which 
would have met later in the year. And 
therefore anybody who had not al- 
ready been notified of selection-out 
on the basis of the last board reports 
would have a chance to compete, or 
be competed, be considered by the 
boards which meet this summer. 


Mr. KINNEY: We'd like to 
thank you very much for joining us 
and we will try to do this again when 
we have a few more answers and 
more developments. 


[Applause] @ 


Here is how State explained need to appeal 
mandatory retirement case to Supreme Court 


Secretary Vance is urging expedi- 
tious action on appealing the Foreign 
Service retirement case to the 
Supreme Court (NEWSLETTER, 
February). ‘‘I have been deeply dis- 
turbed by the [lower court] decision,”’ 
the Secretary has said in a letter to 
U.S. Solicitor General Wade H. 
McCree Jr. ‘‘If that decision were to 
stand,’”’ he wrote, referring to the rul- 
ing that bars mandatory retirement at 
age 60 for participants in the Foreign 
Service Retirement System, ‘‘the 
State Department. . . will face very 
difficult problems . . . with respect to 
promotions, affirmative action pro- 
grams, assignments abroad and other 
important personnel concerns.”’ 

Justice Department lawyers were 
to file with the Supreme Court in 


Mr. McCree, solicitor general in the Justice 
Department, left, and Herbert J. Hansell, 
State’s legal adviser, are among the princi- 
pals in the Bradley case. 


mid-March a statement outlining why 
the Government believes that the high 
court should assume _ jurisdiction. 
‘‘The [State] Department stands 
ready to provide every assistance it 
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can with respect to the appeal,’’ the 
Secretary said. Working with Justice 
is State’s Office of the Legal Adviser. 
State’s rationale for urging the appeal 
was set forth in an earlier communi- 
cation to Justice, from which the fol- 
lowing excerpts are taken: 

**The [lower court] decision is 
sustainable on appeal only if . 
there is no rational basis for the 
statutory mandatory retirement at 
age 60 . . . We believe that there are 
rational grounds . . . in the Act of 
Congress. The Foreign Service Act of 
1946 established a personnel system 
modeled on those of the military to 
‘insure the rapid advancement of men 
[sic] of ability to positions of respon- 
sibility and the elimination of men 
who have reached their ceilings of 
performance’ in order to ‘develop 
and strengthen the Foreign Service 
effectively to serve abroad the in- 
terests of the United States.” To 
achieve that purpose the Act provided 
the Service with a set of basic person- 
nel management tools to enable it to 
maintain a lean, energetic, highly 
mobile corps modeled on the military 
officer corps. Central among these 
tools were voluntary retirement at age 
50 after twenty years of service and 
mandatory retirement at 60. 

‘*Congress created these provi- 
sions because they perceived that the 
conditions of service of career ‘par- 
ticipants’ under the Foreign Service 
Act differed significantly from those 
of other Government employees, and 
believed that earlier retirement, vol- 
untary and mandatory, was the ap- 
propriate response to that difference. 


‘*The [lower] court declared that 
‘the simple issue presented here is 
whether the conditions of Foreign 
Service work are sufficiently different 
from the conditions of Civil Service 
work so that the earlier retirement age 
is rational.’ In reaching its negative 
conclusion the court relied heavily ou. 
the analogous conditions of employ- 
ment abroad prevailing among spe- 
cific U.S. employees subject to the 
Civil Service’s higher 70-year-old 
retirement provisions, and certain 
Foreign Service personnel. It cited 
such situations in the cases of e.g., 
Peace Corps volunteers, AID con- 
tract personnel, and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. It failed to note 
that such persons, who are not in na- 
tional security positions, are posted 
abroad for limited duration assign- 
ments, for specific tasks, and under 
arrangements usually entered on a 
voluntary basis. 


**The fact that some such per- 
sons, including some over 60 years of 
age, may endure hardships and depri- 
vations comparable to Foreign Serv- 
ice and other national security career 
personnel during such overseas post- 
ings certainly does not provide a con- 
clusive basis for a ruling that Con- 
gress had no rational basis for 
distinguishing Foreign Service and 
national security personnel from a 
lower mandatory retirement provi- 
sion. The conditions of employment 
of Foreign Service and national secu- 
rity personnel differ in many funda- 
mental respects. Only career Foreign 
Service employment requires world- 
wide availability under conditions 
which pose in general distinctive 
physical and mental strains which 
become more taxing with passage of 
years. 


‘*‘Some officers must serve in 
zones of war or violence, such as 
Viet-Nam, the Sinai, Northern Ire- 
land and Lebanon in recent times. 
They are often required to serve in 
posts with unhealthful climate and 
scant medical facilities, and may be 
required at any time to travel to 
remote areas to report on political or 
economic conditions. Others must 
visit regularly at prisons, hospitals, or 
work on the scene to help deal with 
airplane crashes or natural disasters 
such as floods and earthquakes. 


‘*‘Frequent moves are required 
during most careers, often with min- 
imal notice. Foreign Service officers 
often are ‘on duty’ well beyond the 
limits of any normal business day in 
order to make contacts and be avail- 
able for communications with Wash- 
ington in time zones which are far 
removed. 


‘*The psychological pressures on 
such officers are not inconsiderable. 
Like the military and _ intelligence 
services, Foreign Service personnel 
experience strains brought about by 
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long separations from their families, 
by conditions of deprivation which 
many families have to endure, and by 
frequent periods of extended deadline 
work, by service as duty officers 
throughout the nights and on week- 
ends, and by sometimes prolonged 
crisis situations. 

‘*In recent times, of course, there 
is an added dimension which often 
combines physical and emotional 
hazards—the increase of _ interna- 
tional terrorism. As the most visible 
representatives of the United States, 
Foreign Service personnel are often 
targets of terrorists. Substantial 
numbers of Foreign Service employ- 
ees have experienced tensions that go 
with constant awareness of the dan- 
gers of direct threat, kidnapping and 
murder—threats which all too often 
have become reality. 

‘‘Over the course of years, the 
cumulative effect of such work takes 
its toll—as demonstrated by an aver- 
age of more than 150 medical evacua- 
tions from overseas every year—a 
figure which does not include the far 
more numerous evacuations from dif- 
ficult posts to the nearest overseas 
medical facility rather than back to 
the United States. 


‘‘Taken together, we believe 
these factors establish, prima facie, 
that Congress had some rational basis 
for fixing a mandatory retirement age 
of 60. With certain employment con- 
ditions such as these in Foreign Serv- 
ice and national security assignments, 
early retirement is clearly essential if 
we are to maintain the energetic, 
highly-motivated Service intended by 
Congress. 

‘‘The [lower court] opinion 
tended to deprecate the relevance of 
all management and personnel policy 
considerations. I should add, how- 
ever, that those considerations do in- 
deed pose heavy potential burdens 
and, if the judgment stands, we will 
confront some extremely difficult 
problems. 

‘*‘Mandatory retirement at age 60 
accounted for 21 % of Foreign Service 
retirement in 1976. We have no sure 
knowledge of how many persons 
would wish to take advantage of the 
70-year old limit. But one of our most 
acute problems at this time is the 
large number of senior officers for 
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whom there are a limited number of 
appropriate available assignments. 
This has curtailed opportunities for 
advancement all down the line. The 
accentuation of this problem if the 
decision holds will adversely affect 
professional development, morale 
and incentive for the great bulk of the 
Service. 


‘*Finally, if the Bradley opinion 
stands as a final judicial determina- 
tion that the Foreign Service cannot 
be differentiated from Civil Service 
employment, it could lead to other 
assaults on the Foreign Service sys- 
tem. Indeed, it conceivably could be 
used to dismantle other personnel 


VENEZUELA DESK—Staff members are 
presented Meritorious Honor Award for 
their work on state visit of Venezuelan 
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management tools which are predi- 
cated on the reality that the demands 
and responsibilities of certain speci- 
fied careers related to foreign affairs 
and the national security call for dis- 
tinctive personnel systems. 

**The CIA has already expressed 
its strong concern over the implica- 
tions of this decision for that agency. 
There is also concern [in] the Depart- 
ment of Defense, where officers be- 
low major general or equivalent rank 
are required to retire at age 60, and 
those of higher rank at age 62, under 
existing law. 


‘‘In sum, we believe that the 
decision of the District Court is in er- 


President Perez. From left are Thomas W. 
Sonandres, Mary Schneider, Adele Her- 
nandez, Assistant Secretary Terence Tod- 


ror. In addition to the question of 
whether the court justifiably can find 
that Congress may not establish a 
Foreign Service personnel system de- 
signed to meet unique conditions of 
service in the national interest, we 
believe the Court erred in declaring 
that other federal overseas employ- 
ment, which is often only a year or 
two out of an individual’s adult life- 
time, or overseas work in which as- 
signments are voluntary, or confined 
to only one or two foreign locations, 
is comparable to an entire career in 
the Foreign Service with its special 
disciplines, responsibilities, and _ re- 
quirements for worldwide availa- 
bility.” 


man, Lee Henderson and Malcolm Barne- 
bey. Not shown are Sue H. Patterson and 
David Manley. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE traveled to Tel 
Aviv, Cairo, Ankara and Athens, January 15- 
22. Accompanying the Secretary to the Middle 
East peace conference were MRS. VANCE; 
ALFRED L. ATHERTON Jr., assistant secre- 
tary for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs; 
HODDING CARTER III, assistant secretary 
for public affairs and Department spokesman; 
HAROLD J. SAUNDERS, director, intelli- 
gence and research; WILLIAM H. BRU- 
BECK, executive director, Middle East work- 
ing group; DAVID A. KORN, member, Policy 
Planning Staff; MICHAEL STERNER, depu- 
ty assistant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs; GEORGE F. SHERMAN 
Jr., public affairs adviser, Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs; LARRY G. PIPER, exec- 
utive director, Executive Secretariat; ALBERT 
W. JAREK, budget officer, Executive Sec- 
retariat; JOHN E. BARRY, medical officer; 
WILLIAM H. TWADDELL and DANIEL L. 
SPIEGEL, special assistants to the Secretary; 
ELVA G. MORGAN, personal assistant to the 
Secretary; JANET HALL-DIGGS and MAR- 
TIN MCLEAN, staff officers, Secretariat; 
COOKIE C. CLARK and MARIE E. MOR- 
RIS, secretaries, Secretariat; and HELEN 
KAMER, secretary to Mr. Atherton. On Feb- 
ruary 11, Mr. Vance traveled to New York to 
participate in proximity talks on Namibia. Ac- 
companying the Secretary were RICHARD M. 
MOOSE, assistant secretary for African af- 
fairs; MR. CARTER; FRANK WISNER, dep- 


Secretary Vance chats with Ambassador 
Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa of Nicaragua, 
dean of the diplomatic corps, at the Secre- 
tary’s dinner for chiefs of mission, Febru- 
ary 3. 


uty executive secretary; and JANE 
MOSSELLEM, secretary to Mr. Vance, as well 
as ARTHUR L. HOUGHTON, who recently 
joined the staff of the immediate Office of the 
Secretary as special assistant. On January 20, 
THOMAS MILLER, special assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, gave two 
speeches before some 600 persons at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, on ‘‘The Fu- 
ture of Southeast Asia and the U.S. Role in the 
Region.’’ On February 7-10, GEORGE T. 
CHURCHILL, director, Office of Interna- 
tional Security Operations, Political-Military 
Affairs, led a team from the Departments of 
State and Defense to Turks and Caicos Islands, 
British West Indies, to negotiate an agreement 
for Navy and Air Force facilities. 


Administration 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EDWARD B. FENSTERMACHER, 
chief, Pouch and Courier Operations Division, 
and JACK WHITRIDGE, chief, Pouch 
Branch, visited Dallas, in late January, to 
review progress of a parcel sortation system 
contracted for by the surface pouch unit at 
Fullerton, Va. They were briefed on equipment 
designed to automate mail processing. 
WENDELL PAYNE, formerly with the Pro- 
grams and Engineering Division, has trans- 
ferred to the Communications Center. ALEX- 
ANDER KLEINSMITH has assumed duties as 
a communications center officer. WILLIS E. 
NAEHER, deputy assistant secretary for 
communications, attended a workshop for 
Western Hemisphere communications and 


182 YEARS OF SERVICE—Five 
employees of the Office of Communica- 
tions were honored recently at a retirement 
party. Seated, left to right, are Hattie 
Loadholt, retiree; Marie Horton, Cletis 
Lea, Nelda Drinkwater and Hattie Speaks. 
Standing, from left, are Warren Spurr, dep- 
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records officers, in Bogota, January 16-18. 
CHARLES R. RAMBO, regional communica- 
tions officer, in cooperation with the Bureaus 
of Inter-American Affairs, European Affairs 
and International Organizations Affairs, acted 
as host for the workshop. U.S. Ambassador 
DIEGO C. ASENCIO attended the opening 
session and offered a welcome to the 27 com- 
munications officers. Mr. Naeher then pro- 
vided an overview of the Department’s com- 
munications program. The three days were 
devoted to an in-depth analysis of the Office of 
Communications’ policies, future expecta- 
tions, and officers’ responsibilities for post 
communications operations. At the critique 
session, the officers agreed that the workshop 
was beneficial. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


The division welcomes JACKIE PETER- 
SON as its new control clerk, and BRENDA 
REDMAN, who returned as clerk-typist to the 
Translating Branch. A 10-member senatorial 
delegation visited Panama, January 27-30, 
with TONY HERVAS as interpreter. It was 
Mr. Hervas’ fourth such trip since the signing 
of the treaty. DIMITRY ZARECHNAK ac- 
companied a delegation from the Supreme 
Soviet on its tour in the United States, January 
22-February 2. He was assisted in Washington 
by Dr. GALINA TUNIK. HELEN KAPS, 
SOPHIA PORSON and CAROL WOLTER 
interpreted for a NATO small arms meeting, 
January 30-February 3. BILL FUKUDA flew 
to Honolulu to interpret for the U.S.-Japan 
Cooperative Medical Science Program joint 
subcommittee meeting, February 9-10. 


uty chief, Communications Center; Frank 
Horton and Joe Lea, retirees; Willis E. 
Naeher, deputy assistant secretary for 
communications; Charles Drinkwater and 
Thomas Speaks Jr., retirees; and C. Grant 
Shaw, chief, Communications Center. 





BUREAU NOTES 


ALEXIS OBOLENSKY left for Belgrade, Feb- 
ruary 4, to assist with harmonizing the texts 
under consideration at the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. JAC- 
QUELINE POUSSEVIN, GISELA MAR- 
CUSE and WILLIAM DANIELS were on the 
FSR promotion list released in February. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


THOMAS J. WATSON, chairman, IBM 
executive committee, will head the new General 
Advisory Committee on Arms Control and 
Disarmament. The committee advises the 
President, the Secretary of State and the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) 
director on matters affecting arms control, 
disarmament and world peace. Members of the 
committee are nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. In addition to Mr. 
Watson, others are HAROLD M. AGNEW, 
director, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
(reappointed); Ford Foundation president 
McGEORGE BUNDY; Louisville lawyer 
BERT T. COMBS; L. OWEN COOPER, 
former president, Mississippi Chemical Corp.; 
PAUL M. DOTY, director, Harvard’s Science 
and International Affairs Program; 
DOUGLAS FRASER, president, United Auto 
Workers; HARRY HUGE, Washington at- 
torney; LANE KIRKLAND, secretary-treas- 
urer, AFL-CIO (reappointed); New York 
lawyer ARTHUR B. KRIM; WOLFGANG K. 
H. PANOFSKY, director, Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center; BRENT SCOWCROFT, 
former assistant to the President for national 
security affairs; and MARGARET BUSH 
WILSON, chairman, NAACP. WILLIAM 
JACKSON serves as executive director of the 
committee, and JEANNETTE CHRISTIAN, 
former secretary to the ACDA director and 
more recently secretary to Ambassador at large 
GERARD C. SMITH, is staff assistant. 

The President, with Senate consent, ac- 
corded Dr. ROBERT W. BUCHHEIM the 
rank of ambassador during his tenure as U.S. 
commissioner on the U.S.-USSR Standing 
Consultative Commission. Ambassador Buch- 
heim spoke on ‘‘SALT—the Negotiator’s 
Viewpoint,’’ at the February 1-3 meeting of 
the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, at the Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, Calif. Counselor ADAM 
YARMOLINSKY was a featured speaker on 
SALT, March 15, at an event sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters of Connecticut, at 
the Yale University Law School. On March 13, 
Mr. Yarmoilinsky spoke to 40 students and 
staffers of the Texas A&M Political Forum, 
during their annual visit to Washington. On 
March 1, he spoke at the ‘‘National Service 
Seminar for Long Island Educators,’’ in 
Garden City, N.Y., under sponsorship of the 
Long Island recruiting station of the Marine 
Corps. On March 1, THOMAS HALSTED, 
public affairs adviser, spoke on ‘‘The Politics 
of SALT” at a conference in Atlanta spon- 
sored by Emory University and the Georgia 
Committee for the Humanities. On March 2, 
under sponsorship of the Midwest World 
Without War Council, Mr. Halsted spoke on 
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SALT to a business luncheon, and addressed a 
conference on the UN Special Session on Disar- 
mament. He spoke on ‘‘Prospects for SALT’’ 
at a March 3 seminar sponsored by the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. Mr. Halsted ad- 
dressed a statewide convention of the Kentucky 
United Nations Association, March 10, again 
speaking on the SALT negotiations. ALAN 
PLATT, special assistant for congressional 
relations, participated in the Institute of War 
and Peace Studies’ New York Arms Control 
Seminar, February 9, at Columbia University. 
Dr. Platt spoke on ‘‘SALT: The Real Negotia- 
tions—Congress and the Executive.’’ Dr. 
ROGER F. PAJAK participated in a February 
9 round table seminar on ‘‘The Middle East: A 
Separate Peace,’’ sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies and the Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Researche JANNE NOLAN 
participated in a ‘‘Teach-in on Arms Control 
and Disarmament,’’ February 11, in Detroit, 
under the auspices of the Center for Peace and 
Conflict Studies, Wayne State University. Dr. 
WOLFGANG KLAIBER participated in the 
January 11-13 Oberammergau NATO Defense 
Planning Workshop and, while in Germany, 
also discussed defense concepts and planning at 
various military headquarters. THOMAS J. 
HIRSCHFELD, deputy director, Bureau of 
Weapons Evaluation and Control, took part in 
the January 12-15 second annual seminar on 
U.S. oceans policy, in Nassau, under the spon- 
sorship of the University of Virginia’s Center 
for Oceans Law. ACDA chief scientist ROB- 
ERT H. KUPPERMAN delivered a talk on ter- 
rorism at a Stanford Research Institute-Federal 
Preparedness Agency symposium, January 19, 
in Washington. 


OTTAWA—Participants gather for the re- 
cent Canadian consular conference. Seated, 
from left: Francis Lambert, Office of Spe- 
cial Consular Services; Assistant Secretary 
Barbara M. Watson; Carmen Di Placide, 
Passport Office; Murrow Morris and An- 
thony Benesch, Montreal; Nancy Powell, 


New employees include KATHERINE 
McMANUS, an intern at the American em- 
bassy in Bonn, 1976-77, who has joined the 
staff of the Non-Proliferation Bureau; 
MICHAEL KREPON, who is working in the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau after 
serving as legislative assistant for defense and 
foreign affairs on the staff of Congressman 
NORMAN DICKS; GAIL EISENSTADT, 
former staff assistant in the Senate Press 
Gallery, who is a public information specialist 
in the Office of Public Affairs. KAREN FAR- 
RINGTON has left the Office of the General 
Counsel to be a procurement agent with the 
Defense Mapping Service. Commander 
JAMES FORESMAN has left for a new assign- 
ment as an operations research analyst with the 
Center for Naval Analyses, Rosslyn. 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON attended the principal officer/consular 
conference in Mexico City, January 23-25. 
Also attending from the bureau were STEVEN 
DOBRENCHUK, Office of Special Consular 
Services, and JOSEPH OLENIK, Visa Office. 
Some items discussed were citizenship and 
passports, the role and responsibilities of con- 
sular agents and current visa trends. Miss Wat- 
son was the keynote speaker at the 1978 Black 
History Observance Committee luncheon. On 
February 2, Miss Watson addressed the Con- 
gressional Club. The topic was the ‘‘Role of the 
Consular Officer in Consumerism.’’ The club 
membership is composed of wives of present 
and former members of Congress. Miss Wat- 
son addressed 200 high school students who 
were in Washington as part of the ‘‘Close Up”’ 


Ottawa; and Diane Daniel, Halifax. Stand- 
ing, from left: David Burgoon, Vancouver; 
Jon Noyes, Montreal; Mary Eileen Welch, 
Toronto; Cornelius Scully, Visa Office; 
Douglas McLain, Calgary; John 
Cook,Quebec City; Ken Keller, Ottawa; 
and Eric Kunsman, Winnipeg. 
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program, February 16. This program brings 
high school students from all over the country 
to Washington for a first-hand look at Govern- 
ment. On February 17 Miss Watson spoke at 
the graduation banquet of ‘‘A Presidential 
Classroom for Young Americans.’’ The ban- 
quet marked the culmination of a week of 
seminars focusing on Washington’s policy- 
making institutions. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT T. 
HENNEMEYER appeared in a taping of the 
David Susskind show, January 28. The subject 
was ‘‘Problems of American Prisoners in Mex- 
ico.’’ Also appearing was Congressman FORT- 
NEY STARK and three former Americans who 
had served time in Mexican jails. WILLIAM S. 
TILNEY, Office of the Executive Director, 
travelled with an Office of Management Oper- 
ations consular working group to the following 
posts: Tokyo, Manila, Hong Kong, Tehran, 
Rome and London. The purpose was to look at 
ways of improving consular operations. 


SPECIAL CONSULAR SERVICES 


A new computer program which recently 
went into operation will enable the Department 
to have accurate and up-to-date information 
on Americans arrested and _ incarcerated 
abroad. This will improve information services 
both to Congress and the families of arrested 
persons. The computer later will be used to 
store and make available information involving 
Americans missing abroad. GLADYS T. LEE 
has joined the office to run this program. Four 
officers have joined the office. They are 
STEVE HOPKINS, who will have primary re- 
sponsibility for managing the Emergency and 
Dietary Assistance Program: JOYCE GUNN, 
who will be working in the welfare and where- 
abouts unit: BETTY KIRINCICH and 
EILEEN O’KANE, who will work in the arrest 
unit. 


VISA OFFICE 


The office welcomes 
MORGAN from Vancouver, and BRIAN 
McNAMARA from Bern. JUDITH L. 
LYMAN, Administration Division, and 
DAVID L. JOHNSON, Accreditation and Is- 
suance Branch, attended the performance 
evaluation course given by the Civil Service 
Commission. RONALD L. ACKER, Written 
Inquiries Branch, attended the visa course at 
the Foreign Service Institutee MARLENE 
FLEMMINGS and PAULINE HAWKINS, 
Written Inquiries Branch, attended a course on 
‘*The Art of Machine Transcription.”’ 


RAECAROL 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


Director LOREN E. LAWRENCE has 
completed a countrywide tour which began in 
October and included visits to each of the 10 
passport agencies outside Washington. During 
his visits, Mr. Lawrence held talks with 
agents-in-charge and agency personnel regard- 
ing organization and workloads within the 
agencies. His itinerary also included talks with 
travel agency officials. postal authorities and 
clerks of court. The office currently is setting 
up procedures for the control and dissemina- 
tion of travel advisories. Under the program, 
all information that might be the subject of an 
advisory would be transmitted to the Passport 
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Office, which would disseminate it on whatever 
scale seems appropriate. The office also will 
keep track of outstanding advisories, cancel- 
ling them or extending them as necessary. 
Travel advisories are normally concerned with 
matters that would-be travelers should be 
aware of before undertaking travel to a country 
or area (civil strife, contagious disease, bad 
treatment of foreigners, currency restrictions, 
etc.). All offices in the Department that might 
have an interest in this matter will be con- 
tacted. H. EDWARD ODOM, chief, North 
and South America Branch, Foreign and Spe- 
cial Operations Division, Passport Office, rep- 
resented the office at the principal officer’s 
consular conference in Mexico City, January 
23-26. Items under discussion included possi- 
ble use abroad of mail-in applications when 
applying for emergency passport proce- 
dures; development of the Travel Document 
Issuance System, a project designed to improve 
passport operations; more complete registra- 
tion of American citizens at Foreign Service 
posts; and passport issuance in child custody 
cases. At the request of the Government of 
Thailand, FRANCIS G. RANDO, chief, For- 
eign and Special Operations Division, traveled 
to Bangkok, February 3-22, and discussed with 
officials substantive and procedural features of 
their passport program. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE spoke at the Editors and Broad- 
casters Conference, in the Department, Janu- 
ary 19. The topic was Korea. Deputy assistant 
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PORT MORESBY, Papua New Guinea— 
U.S. Ambassador Mary S. Olmsted and 
Foreign Minister Ebia Olewale with a visit- 
ing congressional delegation that included 
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secretary ERLAND H. HEGINBOTHAM par- 
ticipated in the Executive-Diplomat Seminar, 
January 24-25, in the Department. On January 
27, he spoke at Princeton University on ‘‘The 
Dynamic World Economy—Some Considera- 
tions for U.S. Tax and Welfare Policy.’’ After 
attending the chiefs-of-mission conference in 
Hong Kong, January 5-7, executive director 
JAMES B. MORAN visited Bangkok, Vien- 
tiane, Rangoon, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 
Jakarta, Perth, Sydney, Canberra, Wellington 
and Suva to discuss administrative matters with 
post officials. WALTER LUNDY spoke be- 
fore the China Council of the Asia Society, 
January 17. Persons consulting in the bureau 
include JIM CURRAN, from Melbourne; 
JOSEPH D. CAPRI, who will be assigned to 
Taipei as administrative counselor; CAROL 
MILLS and PATRICIA JUNK, from Sydney; 
MICHAEL A. WILLIAMS, from Vientiane; 
JOHN BACON, from Jakarta; BARBARA S. 
HARVEY, en route to Singapore; DONALD 
AMIS, assigned to Hong Kong as assistant 
general services officer; and HAROLD TONY 
BURGESS, from Wellington, en route to Tai- 
chung, Taiwan. 


Economic and Business 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ testi- 
fied before the House International Relations 
Committee, February 9, on U.S. policy with 
respect to economic sanctions and embargoes 
now in effect against Cuba, Viet-Nam, Cam- 
bodia and North Korea. He explained why the 
administration opposes legislation mandating a 
U.S. embargo against Uganda. On the same 
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New York congressmen Charles B. Rangel, 
second from right, and Lester L. Wolff, 
right. 





JAKARTA—U.S. trade show opens with 
ribbon-cutting by Radius Prawiro, Indone- 
sian minister of trade, assisted by William 
Vitous, trade fair director. Also participat- 
ing, from left, are Thomas Moore, director, 
U.S. International Marketing Center, Sing- 
apore; charge Lloyd M. Rives; Henry Bar- 
dach, economic-commercial counselor; and 
Dean Moran, Department of Commerce. 


day, Mr. Katz participated in the National 
Foreign Policy Seminar for Senior Business Ex- 
ecutives. He described the current international 
financial situation and implications for U.S. 
economic policy. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS traveled to Sweden, Denmark, 
France and Belgium, the week of February 6, 
as part of a State-Treasury team. He consulted 
with officials of various countries about the 
U.S. human rights policy and how it relates to 
loans made by international financial institu- 
tions. He spent the week of February 13 in New 
York as head of the U.S. delegation to the new 
UN Committee of the Whole, for review of the 
international economic situation. 

STEPHEN BOSWORTH, deputy assis- 
tant secretary for international resources and 
food policy, spoke before the California Beet 
Growers Association, February 10, in Monter- 
rey, Calif. His subject was ‘‘U.S. Agricultural 
Policy, including Sugar Beets.’’ Mr. Bosworth 
participated in Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings on the international sugar 
agreement in Burley, Ida., February 13. These 
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hearings considered, the Department’s request 
for advice and consent on the sugar agreement. 
Also, on February 13, he met with the head of 
the Idaho Wheat Commission, and several 
wheat growers in Twin Falls. 

The Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development high-level group on 


commodities met in Paris, February 7. 
ALLAN WENDT, director, Office of Interna- 
tional Commodities, met with the group and 
discussed prospects for resumption of negotia- 
tions on a common fund to finance interna- 
tional commodity buffer stocks. The previous 
negotiating session, in Geneva, last November, 
was suspended before its scheduled comple- 
tion. 

CHARLES MEISSNER, deputy assistant 
secretary for international finance and devel- 
opment, served as U.S. representative to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development meeting in Paris, January 19-20. 
He went on to Geneva to serve as alternate 
U.S. representative at the senior officials 
meeting of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development board, January 23-27. Both 
meetings were in preparation for the next min- 
isterial meeting, where debt was to be the ma- 
jor agenda item. 

A symposium on corporate ethics was held 
at Babson College in Wellesley, Mass., January 
26. RICHARD KAUZLARICH, deputy direc- 
tor, Office of Investment Affairs, spoke on the 
effect of illicit payments on U.S. foreign 
policy. 

JAMES ATWOOD, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for transportation affairs, led the U.S. 


delegation in discussions on an agreement to 
regulate charter flights between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. During the 
talks, in London, February 6-13, Mr. Atwood 
was assisted by MICHAEL STYLES, director, 
Office of Aviation. Both sides moved closer on 
issues, but further talks will be required. A 
U.S. delegation met with Austrian authorities 
in Washington, February 15-17, to discuss Pan 
American’s service to Vienna after March 3. 
Trans World Airlines currently serves Vienna 
under an agreement that expired on that date. 
JAMES MAGNOR, assistant chief, Aviation 
Negotiations Division, chaired the delegation. 
ROBERT BROWN, chief of that division, led 
a U.S. delegation to civil aviation negotiations 
in New Zealand and Australia, February 13- 
24. The negotiations were to effect the entry of 
Continental Airlines into the South Pacific. 
From January 23-27, civil aviation talks were 
held with Italian authorities concerning air 
transport relations. MICHAEL STYLES and 
WILSON RILEY, of the division, participated 
in the discussions. 

RUTH PHILLIPS, director, Office of In- 
ternational Communications Policy, visited 
Geneva, January 11-16, for consultations with 
the ambassador, the telecommunications at- 
tache and officials of the International Tele- 
communications Union. From Geneva, she 
went to Rome to attend a meeting of the Aero- 
nautical Satellite Conference Council, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation. 

New EMPLOYEES in the Bureau include 
JAMES LEDESMA, Food Policy Division; 
WILLIAM TAGLIANI, Trade Agreements 
Division; EDWARD LOLLIS, Office of De- 
velopment Finance; GREGORY JACKSON 
and LINDA HOLLAND, Message Center. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Acting assistant secretary WILLIAM K. 
HITCHCOCK attended the East-West center 
board meeting in Honolulu, January 30.Mr. 
Hitchock and RICHARD STRAUS, director, 
Office of Western European and Canadian 
Programs, represented the United States at the 
German-American cultural talks, in Bonn., 
February 13. Mr. Straus, while in Europe, also 
attended the meeting of the Joint Committee 
on Education and Culture, in Madrid. He con- 
sulted with embassy officials and the UNESCO 
secretariat regarding the Convention on Degree 
Recognition, in Paris, and attended the minis- 
terial meeting on the international baccalau- 
reate in London. Mr. Hitchcock traveled to 
Cairo, February 15-16, to attend the meeting 
of the U.S.-Egyptian working group on educa- 
tional and cultural affairs. 

On January 16, deputy assistant secretary 
CHRISTIAN A. CHAPMAN greeted 18 edu- 
cation officials from 11 Arab countries, prior 
to their visit to U.S. academic institutions. Mr. 
Chapman gave welcoming remarks to partici- 
pants in the regional seminar on the provision 
of legal services, conducted by the Joint Com- 
mission on International Legal Exchange Pro- 
grams, American Bar Association. The Janu- 
ary 31 meeting was sponsored by the Office of 
Inter-American Programs. On February 1, Mr. 
Chapman welcomed, on behalf of the Depart- 
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ment, three American farm couples who will 
journey to Pakistan under the auspices of 
Farmers and World Affairs. 

Former Senator HUGH SCOTT, member 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, recently 
completed a 30-day trip to four East Asian 
countries to acquaint himself with Fulbright 
exchange activities. As a member of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships’ subcommittee on East 
Asian programs, he visited New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Papua New Guinea and the Philippines, 
where he held discussions with embassy offi- 
cials and others involved with the exchange 
program. In addition, Senator Scott was able 
to meet former grantees to learn first-hand of 
their educational exchange experience. 

DONALD K. BANDLER, Office of Afri- 
can Programs, visited six West African coun- 
tries on an orientation trip, during December 
and January. His visit to Senegal, Mauritania, 
Mali, Guinea, Ivory Coast and the Gambia in- 
cluded discussions with embassy, USIA and 
host government officials. 

ALFRED P. BRAINARD, deputy direc- 
tor, Office of East European Progarms, visited 
Storrs, New Haven and New Britain, Conn., 
January 31-February 2, to speak to college au- 
diences about the Foreign Service and U.S. 
relations with Poland. 

JOHN Q. BLODGETT, director, Office 
of Private Cooperation, visited San Francisco, 
January 19-21, for meetings with officials of 
the Stanford Research Institute and World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern California. JOHN 
B. GWYNN, deputy director of that office, 
visited several cities in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, in late January, to discuss current and 
potential programs with academic institutions 
and community organizations. 

THOMAS A.P. STILLITANO JR. began 
Hungarian language training February 3. He 
will be assigned to Budapest as general services 
officer. R. DON CRIDER has left the Office 
of Western European and Canadian Programs 
prior to his assignment as public affairs officer 
in Fiji. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AF- 
FAIRS—Sports leaders met recently to re- 
view UNESCO programs. From left are 
Robert O. Jones, Office of International 
Athletics Program; William McNamara, 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports; Frederick H. Lawton, International 
Organization Affairs; Ray Wanner, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; Nicholas Rodis, Brandeis University; 
Carl A. Troester, American Council on In- 
ternational Sports; F. Don Miller, U.S. 
Olympic Committee; Christian A. Chap- 
man, deputy assistant secretary; Robert J. 
Kane, Olympic committee; Liz Marvin, 
American Council on International Sports; 
and Reuben Frost, Springfield College. 


European Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM H. 
LUERS traveled to Moscow, January 9-19, on 
an orientation trip and to accompany Senator 


ADLAI STEVENSON. They also visited 
Geneva, January 19-21, for consultations with 
the SALT delegation. From January 21 to 24, 
Mr. Luers was in London on consultation. 
RICHARD BLOOMFIELD, sworn in as 
ambassador to Portugal on February 14, has 
departed for Lisbon to assume his new duties. 
DAVID B. BOLEN, ambassador to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, returned to the 
United States, February 14. He delivered the 
John Sherman Cooper distinguished lecturer 
address at the University of Kentucky, Febru- 
ary 16, and consulted in Washington, February 
17-23, meeting with SECRETARY VANCE 
and Congressman LEE HAMILTON, among 
others. Ambassador ANNE COX CHAM- 
BERS, Belgium, was in the Department 
for consultations, January 30. Ambassador 
RICHARD T. DAVIES is in the Department 
on consultations, following his return on 
reassignment from Warsaw. Ambassador 


JOHN GUNTHER DEAN, Denmark, arrived 
February 13 to begin consultations, prior to the 
official visit of Danish Prime Minister ANKER 
JORGENSEN, February 21-23. Ambassador 
to Poland WILLIAM E. SCHAUFELE Jr., 
sworn in on February 10 by Deputy Secretary 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER, continued his 
consultations in the Department before 
proceeding to Warsaw. WALTER J. STOES- 
SEL, ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, was in the Department, February 
1-3, for consultations prior to going on home 
leave. Mr. Stoessel will return to Washington 
for further consultations before returning to 
Bonn in March. Ambassador-designate to 
Cyprus GALEN STONE and ambassador- 
designate to Greece ROBERT McCLOSKEY 
began consultations in the Department, Febru- 
ary 13 and 14, respectively. 


ye 
BONN— Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel Jr. 
presents a Meritorious Honor Award to 
Clareance O. Stafford Jr., security officer. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS— Assistant Secre- 
tary George S. Vest, left, presents the U.S. 
diplomatic medal to Polish Ambassador 
Witold Trampczynski who made a farewell 
call after six years in Washington. 


Minister-counselor MICHAEL CALIN- 
GAERT, Rome, completed a schedule of busi- 
ness consultations with banks and companies 
in New York, under the auspices of the Busi- 
ness Council for International Understanding, 
during January. EDWARD M. ROWELL, di- 
rector, Office of Western European Affairs, 
visited Rome, Valletta, Paris, Madrid and 
Lisbon, January 23-February 8, for consulta- 
tion with the various posts. JAMES W. 
SWIHART, Italian desk officer, departed, 
February 6, to attend a German language 
course at the Foreign Service Institute. 

ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, Office 
of Northern European Affairs, consulted with 
U.S. and foreign officiais in the Benelux coun- 
tries and Iceland, January 16-27. RICHARD 
C. BARKLEY, deputy director, Office of Cen- 
tral European Affairs, departed Washington, 
February 10, for three weeks of consultation in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the German 
Democratic Republic and Austria. PHILLIP 
McLEAN, Office of OECD, European Com- 
munity and Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
fairs, accompanied Secretary of Agriculture 
ROBERT BERGLAND to the agricultural 
ministerial meeting, February 9-10, in Paris. 
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ROBERT S. GELBARD, of the same office, 


attended meetings of the interfuture research 
project steering committee, and the economic 
policy committee’s working party no. 3, on in- 
ternational payments equilibrium, at the 
OECD, in Paris, February 15-17. 

JUDITH R. KAUFMANN, former staff 
assistant for the bureau, joined the Office of 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military Affairs, 
January 23. Greek desk officer JOHN 
RATIGAN traveled to Greece, January 15-27, 
for consultations in Athens and Thessaloniki. 
On the way back, he stopped in Brussels, 
January 30, for consultations with the U.S. 
missions to the European Community and 
NATO. JOHN H. ROUSE Jr., director, Office 
of Canadian Affairs, visited Ottawa, January 
23-27, to take part in maritime boundary and 
resource negotiations with Canada, conducted 
for the United States by Ambassador LLOYD 
N. CUTLER. ; 

JOANNE BRAMBLE has transferred 
from the Office of Western European Affairs 
to her new assignment as secretary to the direc- 
tor, Office of Canadian Affairs. DOLORES 
M. BROTHERTON has reported for duty as 
secretary to the deputy director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs. JEAN A. FITZGERALD 
has transferred from the Office of Western 
European Affairs to assume duties as secretary 
to the deputy director, Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

On January 26-31, MARK GARRISON, 
director, Office of Soviet Union Affairs, ac- 


companied a delegation of Soviet parliamen- 
tarians to Houston, Little Rock, Los Angeles 
and Detroit. ALAN KRAUSE, of the same of- 
fice, joined the delegation, February 1-2, for 
its final stop in New York City. SHERROD 
McCALL, deputy director of that office, at- 
tended the Indian Ocean talks, in Bern, Febru- 
ary 5-18. JIM WILKINSON, deputy director 
for exchanges, participated in a February 13 
symposium on U.S.-Soviet exchanges, organ- 
ized by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. GARY MATTHEWS, 
officer-in-charge, multilateral political rela- 
tions, accompanied a congressional delegation 
headed by Congressman NEAL SMITH, Jan- 
uary 4-17, on visits to Stockholm, Moscow, 
Vienna, Belgrade, Madrid, Marrakech and 
Rabat. AVIS BOHLEN, of the same office, 
was in Geneva, January 30-February 17, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the compre- 
hensive test ban negotiations. 


Foreign Service Institute 


MICHELLE PETTY has joined the staff 
of the School of Language Studies, Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages. SCARLET 
SWANNER has reported for duty in the 
School of Language Studies, program support 
unit. HOWARD S. LEVY, director of the in- 
stitute’s Japanese language and area training 
center in Yokohama, recently spent two days in 
consultation in Washington. He reported to the 
School of Language Studies staff on program 
developments at Yokohama, including the re- 
cently instituted communication seminars, 
designed to assure student contact with 
Japanese people of various backgrounds and 
professions. 


Intelligence and Research 


PHILIP H. STODDARD, director, re- 
search and analysis, Near East and South Asia, 
spoke to students and faculty at the University 
of Michigan, on ‘‘U.S. Policy in the Arab- 
Israeli Dispute,’’ and met with representatives 
of the Arab and Jewish community, in Detroit, 
February 2-3. He also met with students in 
American University’s Washington semester 
program, to discuss U.S. Policy in the Middle 
East,’’ February 15. WALTER K. ANDER- 
SEN, India analyst, lectured at the Foreign 
Service Institute, on India’s Internal Politics 
and Foreign Relations,’’ February 3. KAREN 
LONGETEIG, analyst, Near East and South 
Asia, and JEFFREY SIEGEL, analyst, strate- 
gic affairs, attended the Department of Ener- 
gy’s course on ‘‘Nuclear Fuel Cycle and Weap- 
ons,’’ at Los Alamos, N.M., January 25-26. 
ERIC WILLENZ, senior program office, ex- 
ternal research, met with a congressional re- 
search staff, January 21, at the Library of Con- 
gress, to prepare a study on Eurocommunism 
for Senator JOSEPH R. BIDEN. 

MARTHA MAUTNER, chief, Soviet 
Foreign Political Division, spoke on ‘‘U.S.- 
USSR Relations,’’ at the American University 
School of International Studies, February 9. 
DONALD GRAVES, chief, Soviet Internal 
Affairs Division, lectured on ‘‘The Soviet Po- 
litical Leadership,’’ at three colleges in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Council on World Affairs, Febru- 
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ary 7-9. GEORGE S. HARRIS, director, re- 
search and analysis, Western Europe, attended 
a seminar on ‘‘Foreign Policy of the Carter 
Administration,’’ at the Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, February 9. 

Bureau personnel made contributions to 
recent courses at the Foreign Service Institute. 
F. HERBERT CAPPS, special assistant to the 
director, lectured to participants in the Western 
Europe area studies course, on ‘‘Political, 
Social and Economic Issues of Scandinavia,”’ 
February 1. PHILIP J. WOLFSON, chief, Di- 
vision for Northern and Central Europe, lec- 
tured on ‘‘Western Europe Institutions and 
Politics,’ to the administrative orientation 
seminar, January 18. EDWARD KEETON, 
analyst, Western Europe, lectured to students 
in the Western Europe area studies course, on 
‘“*France,’’ January 31. STEPHEN R. SNOW, 
also of that office, participated in an ‘‘embassy 
crisis simulation,’’ January 16-17. 

ERIC FLEISHER, global issues staff, at- 
tended the 25th international development con- 
ference, in Washington, February 7-9. The 
conference theme was on the U.S. stake in 
meeting basic human needs. MARTIN LOW- 
ENKOPF, research and analysis, Africa, at- 
tended the Carnegie ‘‘Face to Face’? Sym- 
posium, January 19. The guest speaker was 
SALIM SALIM, Tanzanian ambassador to the 
UN. MARTIN KORN, chief Communist Eco- 
nomic Relations Division, attended the NATO 
colloquium on Soviet economic growth, in 
Brussels, January 17-19. He also attended the 
Harvard conference on ‘‘Economic Results of 
the Soviet Union—1977; Prospects for Fulfill- 
ing the Tenth Five-Year Plan,’’ in Cambridge, 
Mass., February 6. 

HERBERT HOROWITZ, director, re 
search and analysis, East Asia and the Pacific, 
accompanied a congressional delegation to the 
People’s Republic of China, January 1-16. 
JON WIANT, analyst, Southeast Asia and 
Pacific Division, traveled to Singapore, 
Thailand, Hong Kong and the Philippines, for 
political and narcotics consultations, January 
6-29. ROBERT DORR, analyst, Northeast 
Asia Division, lectured on ‘‘North Korean 
Politics,’ at the Foreign Service Institute, 
January 25. RONALD MORSE, analyst, of 
that division, gave a paper on ‘‘The Search for 
an Alternate Society,’’ at the southeast region- 
al conference of the Association for Asian 
Studies, Wake Forest University, January 20. 
He also lectured at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, January 31, on ‘‘Japanese Politics.’’ 
JOSEPH BORICH, division analyst, attended 
a Sino-Soviet Institute colloquium, at George 
Washington University, at which MICHAEL 
OKSENBERG of the National Security Coun- 
cil spoke on ‘‘China,’’ January 30. Mr. Borich 
also lectured on ‘‘Economic and Foreign Trade 
Developments in the People’s Republic of 
China,’’ at the Foreign Service Institute, 
January 30. 

FREDERICK MONROE, Office of the 
Geographer, met with scientists of the Lamont 
Doherty Geological Observatory (Columbia 
University), concerning the distribution of 
polymetallic nodules in the oceans, and the def- 
inition of the continental margin, January 
18-19. Mr. Monroe also attended a meeting, in 
Honolulu, in connection with the U.S.-USSR 
Ocean Agreement on Joint Geophysical Map- 

ping Project in the Northwest Pacific and Ber- 
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ing Sea, February 6-21. ROBERT SMITH, 
also of that office, participated in U.S.- 
Canadian maritime boundary negotiations, in 
Ottawa, January 23-26. 

PERSONNEL who recently joined the bureau 
include JOHN CAMPBELL, MICHAEL D. 
EGBERT, WILLIAM C. NENNO, ARLENE 
RENDER, ETHELEEN RICE and DEBRA L. 
STOGDALE. 


Inter-American Affairs 


EMILY A. PERREAULT joined the Of- 
fice of Regional Political Programs as the 
bureau’s narcotics officer, January 30. JAMES 
A. PARKER, director, Office of Regional 
Political Programs, conducted a seminar for 
the Defense Institute of Security Assistance 
Management, at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, January 31-February 1, Colonel 
STUART M. QUIGG, political-military offi- 
cer, attended the commanders conference in 
Panama, February 13-17. Colonel Quigg was 
also in Mexico on consultations. PHYLLIS E. 
OAKLEY, international organizations officer, 
was the keynote speaker on the Panama Canal 
Treaties, February 13-14, for the Villanova 
Student Political Union, Villanova University. 
JAMES C. HAAHR, office director, Office of 
Panamanian Affairs, was in Panama for a 
one-week orientation trip during January. The 
Office has continued to be active in support of 
the treaties. RICHARD WYROUGH, JOHN 
BECKER, CONSTANCE FILIPOVITCH and 
DAVID WAGNER have been on the speaking 
circuit explaining the treaties to audiences in 
Washington and throughout the country. The 
office continues to handle a large volume of 
congressional and public mail on the treaties. 
Public affairs adviser CARL DAVIS has con- 
ducted several direct-line radio interviews with 
stations in such varied locations as Des Moines, 
Tucson, Boise and Buffalo. 


BUREAU NOTES 


On the personnel scene, JOHN BECKER 
left the Office of Panamanian Affairs to begin 
Danish language training, January 23. MARIE 
BURBA was assigned to the Department of 
Labor as an international relations specialist, 
effective January 30. CARL DAVIS received 
his 25-year length-of-service certificate from 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker in mid-Janu- 
ary. An inspection team headed by ROBERT 
HARLAN did some advance work in the office 
of Panamanian affairs prior to an inspection of 
the embassy in Panama, in early February. 
Other members of the inspection team were 
WILLIAM C. HAMILTON. JOHN 
FUHRER, MARVIN WOLFE, GEORGE 
BORROWMAN, DONALD COLIN §$and 
LARRY LANE. RUSSELL MORROW and 
MAUREEN FLYNN have replaced DAVID 
JOYCE and DICK WOOD in the Management 
Budget Office. PAUL STORING and KEN- 
NETH McKUNE have joined the Office of 
Mexican Affairs. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


GABRIEL GUERRA-MONDRAGON, 
executive secretary, U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, attended a collective consulta- 
tion for secretaries of national commissions at 
UNESCO, in Paris, February 20-March 8. Mr. 
Guerra also stopped in London for a brief con- 
sultation with the British National Commission 
for UNESCO. SARAH GODDARD POWER, 
chairman, U.S. commission, testified before 
the International Operations Subcommittee of 
the House International Relations Committee, 
February 7. Mrs. Power supported the admin- 
istration’s request of full funding for 
UNESCO. WILLIAM HARLEY, § special 
media consultant to the U.S. Commission, par- 
ticipated in an international communications 
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USHUAIA, Argentina—In the country’s 
Raul 
Castro, right, and Mariano Torre, Secre- 


southernmost city, Ambassador 


tary of Government, Territory of Tierra del 
Fuego, note the distance in kilometers to La 
Guiaca, the northernmost city. 
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seminar in Ottawa, February 8. The seminar 
was held under the auspices of the Canadian 
commission. 

The executive committee of the U.S. Man 
and the Biosphere Program met in Washing- 
ton, January 31. WALKER A. DIAMANTI, 
agency director for transportation and com- 
munications, participated as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the International Confer- 
ence on Tanker Safety and Pollution Preven- 
tion, the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, in London, February 
6-17. JOHN TREVITHICK, agency director 
for science and technology, participated in the 
UN Environment Program informal consulta- 
tions, in Nairobi, January 16-20. FRANK S. 
LANCETTI, Agency Directorate for Science 
and Technology, was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the second preparatory commit- 
tee for the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development, in Geneva, 
January 23-February 3, and to its fourth ses- 
sion February 6-10, also in Geneva. ANNE 
JILLSON, Agency Directorate for Science and 
Technology, attended the International Atomic 
Energy Agency board of governors meeting, in 
Vienna, February 21-24. CATHERINE 
ODELL, Office of International Conferences, 
Program Division, served as secretary of the 
delegation at the International Conference on 
Tanker Safety and Pollution Prevention. A 
meeting of the North American Forestry 


SECURE TELEPHONE—Ambassador 
Andrew Young tests a new type of tele- 
phone which will permit him to make secure 
calls between his home, the U.S. mission to 
the UN, the State Department and else- 
where. His is one of several being installed 
for principal officers. With him are Joseph 
Fitzgerald of the mission, left, and Ken- 
neth C. Kidwell, State Department Office 
of Communications. 
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Commission, ninth session, Foreign Agricul- 
ture Organization, was held in San Juan, Feb- 
ruary 13-17. From the Office of International 
Conferences, Administrative Division, 
CHARLES DOSCHER served as administra- 
tive officer, MARGARET ROBERTS as doc- 
uments officer, and CAROL LANDIS as 
secretary. 

New employees in the bureau include 
CSANAD TOTH, special assistant for policy 
planning; ED MICHAL, staff assistant; 
DAVID MANGAN and MARILYN 
VLAOVICH SCHIELE, Office of UN 
Political Affairs; KATHLEEN ANDERSON, 
Office of UN Budget and Administration; 
JAMES EHRMAN, Development and Hu- 
manitarian Programs Directorate; and 
GRACE WILLIAMS, Office of International 
Conferences. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Deputy legal adviser MARK B. FELD- 
MAN addressed the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in New York, January 23, and the 
U.S. Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce’s committee on multinational enter- 
prises, February 15, on the U.S. proposal for 
an international agreement on illicit payments. 
LOUIS G. FIELDS JR., assistant legal adviser 
for special functional problems, lectured on 
crisis management to senior Air Force officers, 
at Eglin Air Force Base, February 6. Mr. Fields 
participated in meetings of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Tax Exemption of Military Head- 
quarters and Personnel, in Brussels, February 
22-25. MARY ELIZABETH HOINKES, as- 
sistant legal adviser for oceans, environment 
and scientific affairs, participated in meetings 
preparing for renegotiation of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropical Tuna Convention, in San Diego, 
January 23-25. ELIZABETH VERVILLE, 
assistant legal adviser for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, participated in Law of the Sea 
intercessional meetings, in New York, Feb- 
ruary 6-20. FRANKLIN K. WILLIS, assistant 
legal adviser for economic and business affairs, 
was an adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
conference to renegotiate an international ar- 
rangement to replace the International Wheat 
Agreement, in Geneva, February 13-28. Mr. 
Willis was, concurrently, adviser to the U.S. 
delegation to the meeting of the intergovern- 
mental group of experts on an international 
code of conduct for the transfer of technology. 
HORACE F. SHAMWELL JR., deputy as- 
sistant legal adviser for management, was U.S. 
representative on the legal working party of the 
World Tourism Organization, in Madrid, Feb- 
ruary 20-24. Mr. Shamwell then traveled to 
Kuwait. He also traveled to New Delhi, for 
negotiating of a bilateral consular convention 
with India, March 4-12. He returned to Wash- 
ington via Casablanca, where he made a pres- 
entation on consular conventions to the 
regional consular conference. DAVID P. 
STEWART, deputy assistant legal adviser for 
UN affairs, was an adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion to the fifth session of the scientific and 
technical subcommittee of the UN General As- 
sembly committee on the peaceful uses of outer 
space, in New York, in February. JUDITH H. 
BELLO, attorney adviser, economic and busi- 


ness affairs, was a delegate to the U.S.-United 
Kingdom charter talks, in London, February 
6-14. HAROLD S. BURMAN, attorney ad- 
viser, management, participated in contract 
settlement negotiations, in Dakar, February 
7-24. DAVID A. COLSON, attorney adviser, 
oceans, environment and scientific affairs, was 
an adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
renegotiation of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention, in Tokyo, Jan- 
uary 17-24. From there Mr. Colson went to Ot- 
tawa to participate in U.S.-Canada maritime 
boundary and fisheries discussions, January 
24-25. From February 24-March 20, Mr. Col- 
son was a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
Antarctic mineral resources meeting, in Can- 
berra. LORI F. DAMROSCH, attorney ad- 
viser, European affairs, participated in air 
pollution talks, in Denver, February 17, and in 
Chicago, February 21. K. SCOTT GUD- 
GEON, attorney adviser, economic and busi- 
ness affairs, was an adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion to the intergovernmental working group 
on a code of conduct for transnational cor- 
porations, a unit of the UN Economic and 
Social Council, in New York, February 6-10. 
ALAN J. KRECZKO, attorney adviser, UN 
affairs, was an adviser to the U.S. delegation to 
the meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Convention Against the Taking of Hostages, in 
Geneva, February 6-24. PETER M. OLSON, 
attorney adviser, oceans, environment and 
scientific affairs, was the U.S. representative to 
the Ad Hoc Group on Transfrontier Pollution, 
Environment Committee, in Paris, February 
20-22. MARY E. McLEOD, attorney adviser, 
oceans, environment and scientific affairs, was 
representative to the fifth session of the In- 
tergovernmental Working Group on Shared 
Natural Resources, in Nairobi, January 23- 
February 8. She also participated in the 
meetings of the Board of Governors of Israel/ 
U.S. Binational Industrial Research and De- 
velopment Foundation and the U.S./Israel Bi- 
national Science Foundation meetings, in Tel 
Aviv, February 20-23. WILLIAM M. 
McQUADE, attorney adviser, treaty affairs, 
was the alternate U.S. representative at legal 
talks in Montreal, February 8-20. Mr. 
McQuade returned via New York, where he 
was legal adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
UN conference on establishment of the UN In- 
dustrial Development Corporation organiza- 
tion as a specialized agency, February 20- 
March 11. 

JAC. H. BUSHONG, attorney adviser, 
educational, cultural and public affairs, has 
retired from Government service after serving 
more than 35 years with the Office of the Legal 
Adviser. RACHEL L. HURLEY, treaty spe- 
cialist, has retired after almost 35 years’ service 
with the office. NANCY H. ELY has entered 
on duty as assistant legal adviser for African 
affairs. LINDA BAUMANN has entered on 
duty as an attorney adviser for treaty affairs. 
LAURA TUTHILL, University of Maryland, 
and TIMOTHY DICKINSON, University of 
Michigan, are working as legal externs in the 
office. CHARLES ANGULO, staff assistant 
to the legal adviser, has arrived on transfer 
from the embassy in Brussels. MARY ANN 
REED has entered on duty as secretary in the 
Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Oceans, Environment and Scientific Affairs. 
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AMMAN, Jordan—Middle East chiefs of 
mission meet with Assistant Secretary 
Alfred L. Atherton. First row, from left: 
Samuel W. Lewis, Ambassador to Israel; 
Thomas R. Pickering, Ambassador to Jor- 
dan; Mr. Atherton; John C. West, Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia; Richard W. 
Murphy, Ambassador to Syria; and David 
A. Korn, Policy Planning Staff. Top row, 
from left: Roscoe S. Suddarth, deputy chief 
of mission, Amman; Michael H. Newlin, 
consul general, Jerusalem; Richard B. 
Parker, Ambassador to Lebanon; George 
F. Sherman, public affairs adviser to Mr. 
Atherton; Helen Kamer, secretary to Mr. 
Atherton; and Arthur L. Lowrie, political 
counselor, Cairo. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ALFRED ATHER- 
TON departed Washington, February 18, to 
renew peace talks in the Middle East. Ac- 
companying Mr. Atherton were deputy assist- 
ant secretary MICHAEL STERNER; DAVID 
KORN, Office of Policy and Plans; public af- 
fairs adviser GEORGE SHERMAN; and 
HELEN KAMER. 

Acting assistant secretary SIDNEY 
SOBER addressed Public Affairs Executive 
Diplomat Seminar, in the Department, Janu- 
ary 24. Mr. Sober spoke on business opportu- 
nities in the Middle East. On February 1, Mr. 
Sober briefed members of the Ohio Jewish 
Welfare Federation, at the White House, con- 
cerning recent Mideast developments. Deputy 
assistant secretary NICHOLAS VELIOTES 
briefed members of the Atlanta Jewish Welfare 
Federation, February 7, at the White House. 
On February 13-14, Mr. Veliotes participated 
in the opening ceremonies for the Tutenkamen 
Exhibit, at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. While in Los Angeles, Mr. Veliotes ad- 
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dressed gatherings at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles Middle East Studies Center, 
and the University of Southern California’s 
School of International Relations. Mr. Veliotes 
also met with leaders of the American Jewish 
community and the Arab American communi- 
ty in Los Angeles. In San Francisco Mr. 
Veliotes lectured at Berkeley’s Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, February 16. 

GILBERT D. KULICK, political officer, 
Office of Israel and Arab/Israel Affairs, spoke 
at the Air Force University, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala., February 23. His subject was ‘‘Cur- 
rent U.S. Policy in the Middle East.’’ ED- 
WARD A. PADELFORD, deputy political- 
military adviser, Office of Regional Affairs, 
spoke to the Georgetown Kiwanis Club, Janu- 
ary 25, and also to both an Air Force and an 
Army Reserve group, in January and Febru- 
ary, on U.S. policy in the Middle East. 
JOSEPH W. TWINAM, director, Office of 
Arabian Peninsula Affairs, addressed the Bir- 
mingham Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Birmingham, Ala., February 13-14. The topic 
was ‘‘Recent Developments in the Middle 
East.’”” STEPHEN E. PALMER Jr., director, 
regional affairs, addressed the Cosmopolitan 
Club of Washington, January 26, on prospects 
for Arab-Israel negotiations and related mat- 
ters. 

Personnel from the field consulting in the 
bureau included DIANE LEZOTTE, personnel 
officer, Embassy Tunis;s EARL D. MAN- 
NOIA, personnel officer, Embassy Amman; 
and MARION GORDON DANIELS, econom- 
ic-commercial counselor, Embassy Jidda. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATSY T. MINK ad- 
dressed a National Oceanographic and At- 
mospheric Administration meeting, at the 
Mauna Loa Observatory, Hilo, Haw., January 
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27, on the subject of climate change. Mrs. 
Mink met with a number of representatives 
from the South Pacific, on the regionalization 
of fishery management, at the state capitol in 
Honolulu, January 28. The Portland, Ore., 
World Affairs Council heard Mrs. Mink speak 
on the ramifications of the 200-mile fisheries 
conservation and management zone, as well as 
the environment and related issues, February 3. 
The Oregon Women’s Political Caucus met, 
February 4, at Portland State University, and 
Mrs. Mink spoke with that group about a 
variety of women’s issues. She concluded her 
Oregon visit with an informal meeting with 
several local environmental groups, covering a 
broad range of issues. Mrs. Mink spoke to the 
San Fernando Chapter, Japanese-American 
Citizens’ League, February 4, and addressed 
the full southwest district of that group the 
following day. A discussion of U.S. policy with 
respect to Antarctic marine living resources 
was the subject of an oversight hearing by the 
Subcommittee on Arms Control, Oceans and 
the Environment, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Mrs. Mink presented testimony to 
the subcommittee, February 6. She was ac- 
companied by Ambassador ROBERT C. 
BREWSTER and R. Tucker Scully, Office of 
Ocean Affairs. Mrs. Mink spoke to the Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, in Atlanta, February 15. On 
February 16 she appeared as a panelist at the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors’ 110th annual convention. Mrs. Mink 
departed, February 18, for a week-long visit to 
Israel, to attend meetings for the board of 
governors of the Binational Industrial Re- 
search and Development Foundation and the 
Binational Science Foundation. 

Ambassador ROBERT C. BREWSTER, 
deputy assistant secretary, and R. TUCKER 
SCULLY, Office of Ocean Affairs, traveled to 
Antarctica, January 2-17. They held consulta- 
tions with the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, January 15-17, on the 
upcoming meeting relating to Antarctic marine 
living resources, scheduled for February 27- 
March 16, in Canberra. Ambassador Brewster 
met with representatives of the Government of 
Australia in Canberra, January 17-19. The 
Oceans Policy Forum met on Capitol Hill, 
February 2, where Ambassador Brewster ad- 
dressed the group on ‘‘The Future of Antarc- 
tia.” 

On January 12, Ambassador MAR- 
SHALL GREEN, coordinator of population 
affairs, spoke at an informal luncheon meeting 
of the Association of American Geographers. 
On January 17, Ambassador Green chaired a 
meeting of the National Security Council Ad 
Hoc Group on Population Policy. The repre- 
sentatives of 18 departments and agencies 
discussed the final draft of the second annual 
report which will be issued shortly. Ambas- 
sador Green spoke at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, February 2. At an international devel- 
opment conference at the Mayflower Hotel, 
February 8, Ambassador Green chaired the 
population panel. Ambassador Green made a 
statement before the House Select Committee 
on Population, at its first day of hearings, 
February 8. Other witnesses included Rep. 
JOSEPH FISHER (D., Va.), Dr. LESTER 
BROWN, Worldwatch Institute; and ALBERT 
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KAPUSINSKI, Caldwell College. These hear- 
ings were the first to be held by this new com- 
mittee. 

LOUIS V. NOSENZO, deputy assistant 
secretary for nuclear energy and energy 
technology affairs, traveled to Belgrade for 
bilateral negotiations with Yugoslav officials, 
the week of February 15, and traveled on to 
Vienna to attend the International Atomic 
Energy Board of Governors meeting, February 
19-23. RUST DEMING, deputy director, Of- 
fice of Non-Proliferation and Export Policy, 
represented the United States at the London 
Suppliers Group meeting, in Sweden, the week 
of February 22. Technical non-proliferation 
discussions were held in Paris and the United 
Kingdom, the week of January 29. DIXON B. 
HOYLE, director, Office of Export and Im- 
port Control, participated. Working group 
meetings for the international nuclear fuel cy- 
cle evaluation were held in London and Vien- 
na, January 26-February 3, and February 14- 
17. JOHN P. BORIGHT, director, Office of 
Energy and Safeguards Technology, partici- 
pated in bilateral fuel cycle discussions with the 
United Kingdom and in the working group ses- 
sions. ELEANOR STEINBERG, of the same 
office, participated in the meetings of working 
groups 1, 2, and 3. ROY SIMPKINS partici- 
pated in the meeting of working group 7, and 
also attended the International Atomic Energy 
Agency board of governors meeting, February 
19-23. LANCE KING, Office of Energy and 
Safeguards Technology, spoke to an audience 
of college students at the Washington Center 
for Learning Alternatives, on ‘‘Energy and 
Foreign Affairs.” MARTIN PROCHNIK, 
deputy director, Energy and Safeguards Tech- 
nology Office, led a Department of State and 
Department of Energy team to Cairo and 
Ankara to discuss cooperation in energy devel- 
opment with Egyptian and Turkish govern- 
ment officials, February 7-19. 

OSWALD H. GANLEY, deputy assistant 
secretary, headed the U.S. delegation to the 
February 11-12 meetings in Cairo of the U.S.- 
Egypt joint working group on technology, 
research and development. He then traveled to 
Paris, where he led the U.S. delegation to the 
February 14-16 meeting of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Committee for Scientific and Technological 
Policy, and was elected vice chairman. Follow- 
ing the Paris meeting Dr. Ganley visited the 
U.S. mission to the European communities, in 
Brussels, for consultations. He led the U.S. 
delegation from Washington to the February 
20-21 midterm review talks, in Bucharest, on 
the U.S.-Romanian exchanges program. 
ROBERT G. MORRIS, director, Office of 
Soviet and Eastern European Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the January 31-February 1 
meeting, in Paris, of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development ad 
hoc group on East-West technology transfer. 
Dr. Morris was also a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the February 20-21 mid-term 
review talks on the U.S.-Romanian exchanges 
program, in Bucharest. He then traveled to 
Budapest to discuss initial implementation of 
the U.S.-Hungary cultural-scientific program, 
February 22-23. 

JACK BLACKBURN, director, Office of 
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Technology Policy and Space Affairs, attended 
the 2nd preparatory committee of the UN Con- 
ference on Science and Technology for Devel- 
opment, in Geneva, January 23-February 2. 
On February 3 he spoke to the American Club, 
in Paris, on ‘‘U.S. Policy in International 
Research and Development.’’ Dr. Blackburn 
then attended the February 6-7 meeting, in 
Paris, of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development ad hoc commit- 
tee on technology transfer to developing coun- 
tries. ALBERT CHAPMAN, acting director, 
Office of Bilateral and Multilateral Scientific 
and Technological Affairs, was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the Cairo meeting of the 
U.S.-Egypt joint working group. on 
technology. 

JOHN D. NEGROPONTE, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for oceans and fisheries affairs, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the renegotiation 
of the International Convention for the High 
Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, with 
Canada and Japan, January 16-22, in Tokyo, 
and February 6-8, in Vancouver. Ambassador 
Negroponte was accompanied by CARL 
PRICE and MARIE ANN FREY, delegation 
secretary, Office of Fisheries Affairs. From 
January 23-27, Mr. Negroponte, accompanied 
by BRIAN HALLMAN, attended negotiations 
of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, in San Diego, and held meetings with 
representatives of the U.S. tuna industry. On 
February 1, Mr. Negroponte addressed the 
Opening session of the Commerce National Ad- 
visory Committee for Marine Fisheries. 
BENOIT BROOKENS II also attended the dis- 
cussion on the ‘‘Role of the U.S. Department 
of State in Making Allocations for Foreign 
Fishing in the U.S. Economic Conservation 
and Management Zone.”’ 


OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL AF- 
FAIRS— William J. Walsh III, health af- 
fairs officer, presents Rose Winslow, 


Personnel 


LYNNE KALODIMOS, secretary, has 
joined the Office of Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments, replacing 
ANN DECATERINI, who transferred to 
the Training and Liaision Staff as personnel 
specialist, a position formerly occupied by 
JEANNE WITTE. The Administrative Coun- 
seling Division has welcomed a new chief, 
WILLIAM C. JONES III, who replaced 
JOSEPH YODZIS. INEZ SADUR has re 
placed SUSAN HANDY, as a secretary in the 
Junior Officer Division. SANDRA SIVER- 
SON, personnel assistant in the Communica- 
tions and Records Counseling Branch, has 
replaced DONNA McCLELLAND, now a 
technician in the European Assignments Divi- 
sion. Technician DOTTIE MILLER has as- 
sumed the position formerly occupied by 
RONALD WILLIAMS, African Assignments 
Division. JOYCE SMITH is the new placement 
officer in the Inter-American Assignments 
Division, and LOUISE JONES has joined the 
East Asia Assignments Division, replacing 
DAN JORDAN. Secretary SUSAN HARRIS 
has taken the position formerly occupied by 
BONNIE BAILEY in the European Assign- 
ments Division. HOWARD McGOWAN, 
departed on reassignment, was replaced by 
WILLIAM HUDSON in the Near East and 
South Asia Assignments Division. 

JIM D. MARK, chief, African Assign- 
ments Division, recently accompanied the ex- 
ecutive director of the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs to administrative officer conferences in 
Nairobi and Yaounde. In addition, they visited 
missions in Djibouti, Seychelles, Douala, 
Abidjan, Ouagadougou, Bamako, Dakar and 
Nouakchott. 


secretary, a silver bowl on her retirement 
recently. 
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Dr. James B. Conant, 84, former 
president of Harvard University, who 
served also as U.S. High Commis- 
sioner to occupied Germany, 1953- 
55, and as the 
first ambassador fi 
to the Federal i 
Republic of Ger- 
many, 1955-57, 
died in a nursing 
home in Hanover, 

N.H., on Febru- 

ary 11. During 

World War II, 

Dr. Conant was 

an adviser to Dr. Conant 
General Leslie R. Groves, command- 
er of the Manhattan District Atomic 
Project. President Roosevelt sent him 
to England in 1940 to establish scien- 
tific liaison with the British. Dr. Con- 
ant was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
on March 26, 1893. He leaves his 
wife, Grace Thayer Richards, and 
two sons, James R. and Theodore. 
Dr. Conant lived at 200 East 66th 
Street, New York City. 


Janet Elizabeth Ruben, 33, edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural af- 
fairs adviser to the U.S. delegation to 
the Organization of American States 
in Washington, died on January 28 in 
an auto accident in Jamestown, Pa. A 
Foreign Service information officer 
with USIA, Miss Ruben was detailed 
to the State Department in 1976. 

Born in Pittsburgh, she gradu- 
ated cum laude from Smith College in 
1966, and then was awarded a Ful- 
bright scholarship for study in 
Guatemala. She received a master’s 
degree in Latin American studies at 
Stanford University in 1968. Miss 
Ruben then joined USIA as a public 
affairs trainee in Mexico City. In later 
years she held assignments as assist- 
ant cultural officer in Quito, Ecua- 
dor; information officer in Rio de 
Janeiro; and personnel officer for 
Latin America at USIA’s headquar- 
ters in Washington. She leaves her 
mother, Mrs. Peggy Ann Perlman, of 
Elkins Park, Pa.; and her father, Dr. 
Joseph E. Ruben, and a sister, Ellie 
Ruben, both of California. 
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Winifred B. Cumming, wife of 
retired Ambassador Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, who was ambassador to Indo- 
nesia and a director of intelligence in 
the Department, died at their home in 
Georgetown on January 30. A resi- 
dent of Washington since 1918, she 
attended the Potomac School and the 
Holton-Arms School of Washington 
and Miss Risser’s School in Rome. 
She was graduated from the Foxcroft 
School of Middleburg, Va., in 1924. 
Mrs. Cumming accompanied her hus- 
band on his Foreign Service assign- 
ments in Switzerland, Sweden, the 
USSR, France and Indonesia. She 
leaves her husband, of the home ad- 
dress, 2811 O St., Washington, D.C. 
20007, and a brother, Frank A. West, 
of Pebble Beach, Calif. The family 
suggested that expressions of sym- 
pathy be in the form of contributions 
to the Humane Society of the United 
States, 2100 L St., or the DACOR 
Educational and Welfare Founda- 
tion, 1718 H Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Jaina R. Nethercut, 19, daughter 
of Foreign Service officer and Mrs. 
Richard D. Nethercut, died in Seattle 
on January 15. Born in Shanghai, she 
had lived with her 
parents at posts in 
Asia. She was 
graduated from 
high school at | 
Hyde Park, N.Y., 
in 1976, and spent 
her freshman year 
at Washington 
State University 
in Pullman. Miss 
Nethercut leaves Miss Nethercut 
her parents, of the home address, 
5123 Baltimore Ave., Bethesda, Md. 
20016. The family suggests that ex- 
pressions of sympathy be in the form 
of contributions to the Friends of the 
National Zoo, National Zoological 
Park, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


Douglas W. Overton, 62, a 
former Foreign Service officer, died 
at the home of a friend in Tokyo on 
February 2. After serving as a major 


with the Army in World War II, he 
joined the Foreign Service in 1946. 
He was vice consul, and later consul, 
in Yokohama, 1946-49; second secre- 
tary in Tokyo, 1949-50; and deputy 
Japan desk officer in Washington, 
1950-52. 

Mr. Overton left the Foreign 
Service in 1952 to become executive 
director of the Japan Society in New 
York. He held that post for 15 years, 
returning to Japan in 1970, where he 
was with the Institute for Interna- 
tional Studies, in Fujinomiya, until 
1977. He became executive director 
of the Kiyosato educational experi- 
ment project in 1977 and held that 
position at the time of his death. 

A graduate of Harvard Universi- 
ty and a former lecturer at St. Paul’s 
University in Tokyo, Mr. Overton 
received an honorary doctorate from 
St. Paul’s in 1964. He was presented 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
Third Class, in 1960 for his work in 
furthering U.S.-Japan relations, and 
a citation from the Japanese Ministry 
of Transportation in 1967. He leaves 
his brother, Leonard Overton, who is 
with the U.S. embassy in Seoul. 


Madge Hawthorne Straight, 102, 
mother of retired Foreign Service 
Staff officer John H. Straight, died in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., on January 13. 
A third-generation Washingtonian, 
Mrs. Straight was born in 1875. In 
her younger days she numbered many 
Foreign Service officials as her 
friends; her mother, Amanda Cav- 
ander Hawthorne, was a cousin of 
novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
served as American consul in Liver- 
pool. Although she was then in her 
80’s, Mrs. Straight accompanied her 
son to several of his European 
posts—Paris, Munich and Naples— 
from 1949 to 1959. In addition to 
her son, Mrs. Straight leaves a daugh- 
ter, Margaret J. Straight, of the home 
address, 3624 Sunset Drive, Santa 
Barbara 93105. 


Bradford Haynie Conlon, 19, 


second son of Foreign Service infor- 
mation officer and Mrs. Edward J. 
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Conlon, was drowned when his canoe 
hit rocks and capsized in the Potomac 
River on October 24. Born in Kar- 
achi, Pakistan, Mr. Conlon was with 
his parents on assignments in Lahore, 
Djakarta, Taipei, Hong Kong and 
Madras. An outstanding student, he 
was educated in India. He leaves his 
parents, of the home address, 3723 
Harrison St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20520, and a brother. A Brad 
Conlon Memorial Fund has been es- 
tablished at Kodaikanal School in In- 
dia. Contributions may be sent to 
P.O. Box 748, Pompano Beach, Fla. 
33060. 


Ann M. Cunneen, 57, general 
services officer at the Foreign Service 
Institute, died on January 15 of 
severe burns and smoke inhalation 
from an early-morning fire in her 
apartment. She leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Harry B. Hahn, of 34889 Blackhawk 
Rd., Lafayette, Calif. 94549, and a 
niece. Miss Cunneen lived at 730 24th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Sarah P. Ferris, 76, widow of 
Foreign Service officer Walton C. 
Ferris, died at the Wisconsin Avenue 
Nursing Home on Febuary 7. For 
many years she had accompanied her 
husband on his overseas assignments. 
At his death on May 9, 1955, he was 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Examiners of the Foreign Service. 

A graduate of Wells College, in 
Aurora, N.Y., Mrs. Ferris was an ac- 
tive member of the Wells College 
Alumnae Club in the District, and of 
charitable organizations. She also 
was a member of the Foreign Service 
Club of Washington and the Classic 
Car Club of America. She leaves a 
son, Willson P. Ferris, of the home 
address, 3120 38th St., N.W. The 
family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contribu- 
tions to the Scholarship Fund of St. 
Alban’s School for Boys, Mount St. 
Alban, Washington, D.C. 20016. 


John W. Bailey Jr., 83, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at a 
nursing home in Sarasota, Fla., on 
December 16. He had attended the 
University of Texas and the Universi- 
ty of Bescanon, France, and served 
with the Army as a second lieutenant 
in World War I. Mr. Bailey joined the 
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Foreign Service in March 1924, and 
was assigned to the consulate in 
Geneva. He later served in Lausanne, 
Loanda, Prague, Rosario and Buenos 
Aires. In April 1935 he became assist- 
ant chief, Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel. Mr. Bailey then held as- 
signments as consul general and first 
secretary at Santiago, and consul 
general at Genoa. He was appointed 
consul general and first secretary in 
London in March 1949, retiring from 
the service in May 1953. He leaves a 
daughter, Margarita Bailey, of 400 E. 
89th St., Apt. 7N, New York, N.Y. 
10028, and a son, John K. Bailey, of 
1440 Clement St., Apt. 5, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 94118. 


C. Montagu Pigott, 75, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in 
Winter Park, Fla., Memorial Hos- 
pital on January 11. A graduate of 
Stanford University, he was em- 
ployed by the B.F. Goodrich Export 
Co. for many years, and served as 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of export before he joined the 
Foreign Service in 1942. Mr. Pigott’s 
overseas posts included Montevideo; 
Bucharest; Bilboa, Spain; Frankfurt; 
and Bogota. He was senior inspector 
of the U.S. embassies in Greece, Italy 
and Great Britain before his retire- 
ment in May 1962. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Frances M. Pigott, of 500 Osce- 
ola Ave., Winter Park 32789; and his 
brother and a nephew. 


Katie S. McCorkle, 88, a retired 
Department correspondence clerk, 
died at Circle Terrace Hospital in 
Alexandria on January 1. A former 
social welfare worker in Summers 
County, W.Va., she came to Wash- 
ington about 1944. She began her 
career with the Government with the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
and then transferred to State, retiring 
in 1958. She leaves a son, James S., 
of Arlington; four grandchildren and 
a great grandchild. The family sug- 
gests that expressions of sympathy 
may be in the form of contributions 
to the Virginia United Methodist 
Homes, Inc., in Alexandria. 


Vincent A. DiCalogero, 53, mail 
supervisor at the U.S. mission to the 
UN, died at his home in Long Island 
City, N.Y., on February 4. He joined 


the State Department in March 1955 
and won many commendations for 
his work, including the Meritorious 
Honor Award in September 1966. 
Mr. DiCalogero leaves his wife, 
Marion, of the home address, 2115 
35th Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 
11106, and three sons, Vincent, Den- 
nis and James. 


Evelyn Macatee, 87, widow of 
Foreign Service officer Robert B. 
Macatee, died at the Wisconsin Ave- 
nue Nursing Home in Washington on 
February 1. She had accompanied her 
husband to virtually all his Foreign 
Service assignments. A former consul 
general in Istanbul, he retired in 1953 
as a career minister. Mrs. Macatee 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Alan David- 
son, wife of the retired British am- 
bassador to Laos, of 45 Lamont Rd., 
London S.W. 10, England, and three 
grandchildren. 


Laura R. Carlson, 85, widow of 
Foreign Service officer Harry E. 
Carlson, died at the Willowood Nurs- 
ing Home in Great Barrington, 
Mass., on January 23. Mrs. Carlson, 
who lived at Jug End Rd., RFD 1, 
Sheffield, Mass. 01257, leaves a 
daughter, Margaret Carlson Penne- 
baker, of Crane Rd., Box 66, Carmel, 
N.Y. 10512. 


Alice M. Connolly, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at her 
home in Mt. Vernon, Wash., on De- 
cember 28. After serving with the 
War Production Board during World 
War II, Miss Connolly joined the 
Foreign Service in October 1945. She 
held assignments in Norway, Canada, 
Greece, China, Ethiopia, France, the 
Republic of South Africa and Libya. 
She retired in May 1967. Miss Con- 
nolly leaves her sister, Lucile Connol- 
ly Black, 24729 12th Ave. South, 
Kent, Wash., 98031; and a niece and 
nephew. 


Cassie R. Tyler, 79, a retired 
Department maintenance employee, 
died in Washington on December 31. 
She had worked for State for 25 years 
before retiring in 1964. She leaves a 
daughter, Elaine Sizer, of Washing- 
ton, four grandchildren, and four 
great- grandchildren. 
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Computers in management and foreign affairs 


The call number is provided for books which are in the State Depart- 


ment Library. 


ANNUAL Review of Information Science and 
Technology. Washington, D.C., American So- 
ciety for Information Science, 1966 to date. 
Z699.A1A6 Ref. 
(Summarizes state of the art and trends in 
automated information processing and re 
trieval. 
BENICE, Daniel D. /ntroduction to computers 
and data processing. Englewood-Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 370p. QA76. B45 Ref. 
(Covers history, machine components, 
Boolean logic, binary notation and program- 
ming essentials.) 
INTER-University Consortium for Political and 
Social Research. Guide to resources and serv- 
ices, 1976-77. Ann Arbor, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1976. 386p. 
H62.5 USIS5 Ref. 
(A guide to the major American ‘‘repository 
and dissemination service for machine read- 
able social science data.’’ Files cover more 
than 130 countries and include historical 
election data, roll call votes, social and 
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